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statue of a Puritan pictured on the cover is representative of 
Puritan deacons of American colonial days. Nine years after 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, the first Puritan settlement was 
e at Salem. During the next ten years twenty thousand emi- 
ts established five more Puritan settlements. 


Puritans were so called because they insisted that the creed 
ceremony of the Church of England be “purified” or simpli- 
according to the “pure word of God.” They desired to accom- 
» this by working within the Church rather than separating 
1 it. However, the opposition and persecution of their govern- 
t caused many Puritans (as well as Quakers, Baptists, and 
ratists) to seek religious freedom in the colonies. 


as among these stern, uncompromising Puritans that the 
t Awakening of the early eighteenth century started. While 
revival movement was sweeping through New England and 
Jersey, John Wesley, leader of the Methodist movement 
e heritage was strongly Puritan and nonconformist, made his 
visit to America. Also during this period, George Whitefield, 
oquent, tireless preacher and a co-worker of John and Charles 
ey, made several preaching tours through the colonies. The 
t Awakening was an important factor in the early develop- 
: of the Methodist movement in America. (See “The Meth- 
Movement,” pages 18-22.) 


(Cover photograph by Ritter from Loder.) 
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By William R. Cannon 


Associate Professor of Historical The- 
ology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University 


This article and the ones on pages 2-5 
are presented as contributions to the 
current study of Our Faith in the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. 


First Council of Nicea (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions) 


Ta Councils of the Church mean very little to 
the Methodist layman of today. If he thinks of them 
at all, he associates them with the history of Roman 
Catholicism and, therefore, circumscribes their in- 
fluence and confines their precepts to one denomina- 
tion within the whole of Christendom. He seldom 
takes the time to study the record of their proceed- 
ings and to trace out the result of their pronounce- 
ments in the piety and devotion of the Church. 
And yet most of our theology came to us through 
the general assemblies of the ancient Church. Until 
the year A.D. 1054 there was, practically speaking, 
only one great Christian denomination. The Eastern 
and Western branches of the Church had not sep- 
arated; the Protestant Reformation had not been 
launched; the little sects and communions such as 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Disciples of Christ had not arisen. There was but 
one faith and one baptism, and men who worshiped 
the same Lord worshiped him in the same way. 
The Council of Nicea was the first general assem- 
bly of the Christian Church. It formulated the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the foundation upon which all 
subsequent theological opinion rests. Constantine, 
the first Roman Emperor to tolerate Christianity, 
called this council at his summer home in Nicea 
near Constantinople (the moden Istanbul, Turkey) 
in A.D. 325. It was a conclave of bishops. Only 


bishops had the privilege of voting on the beliefs 
and policies of the Church. 

The issue at stake was what position the Church 
should take in regard to Jesus Christ. Was he to 
be thought of as divine or human? One party, repre- 
sented by Arius, said you cannot affirm the full 
divinity of Jesus without compromising the majesty 
of God. Indeed, to do so would be to have two Gods: 
the Father and the Son. This would violate the 
Hebraic principle of monotheism. 

The other party, represented by Athanasius, said 
Jesus must be divine. If he were not, to worship 
him would be to commit idolatry. He is all we know 
of God; he could not teach us unless he was God. 

Therefore, the Council of Nicea decided there is 
but one divine nature. God possesses a single will, 
a single purpose, a single domination of power. But 
this divine nature is shared by three separate and 
distinct persons. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
all three God. Yet each is not the other, and all 
three of them have existed in perfect harmony and 
understanding and fellowship from all eternity. God 
the Father purposed our salvation in the agelessness 
of his being. God the Son came down out of heaven 
to earth, entered the womb of Mary, was born a man 
and, therefore, affected that salvation in time. God 
the Holy Ghost mediates the power of redemption to 
each one of us who will give him a place in his heart. 

















From belief to Faith 


Roy L. Smith 
gent, The Methodist Church 


B 


Publishing 


a had grown up in the Sunday schoo 
the age of twelve, along with a considera! 
from the junior department, she had “joi 
church.” In time she became a member and : 
worker in the young people’s society. W 
married and moved to another city, she } 
transferred her church letter and became a 
member and worker in the new church ho 

According to all conventional standards, 
“a good Christian.” Her life was blameless, ! 
ciations were all inside church circles, he 
was generous, considering her limited abil 
and her husband became tithers), and sh« 
it that her children were in Sunday schoo! 
as they were old enough. 

But she had never learned to translate he 
into faith! 

Her husband’s income was uncomfort: 
much of the time, and she worried over tl 
children picked up the usual diseases of cl 
and she worried over them. Tragedy and 
struck at the homes of her brothers and sis‘ 
she worried on their account. Life became 
ingly hard for her with the passing of tl 
and the tension which continued to moun 
her own soul became almost unbearable. 

Her religion was not producing power. 

It was not that she was troubled by doubts 
she was more than a little hurt, and s 
shocked, when her pastor suggested to her 
that she was lacking in faith. “Why I belie 
thing a Christian should,” she exclaimed. 
been reared that way. I do not see how an 
look out on this wonderful world of ours an 
lieve that God made it. I know I am not as 
ought to be, but I try hard enough. I say my 
I read my Bible—not regularly as I sh« 
pretty often. I go to church—you know that 
see me every Sunday.” And all that was qi 

But her health was being wrecked by ten 
conflicts within her own soul which never w 
developed if she had translated her belie! 
personal faith. 

Then came the break. 

For some time she had been suffering 
terrible sense of physical uncertainty. Litt 
toms appeared from day to day which she « 
understand and which alarmed her, but sh¢ 
herself that they would “wear off,” and 
reason she had kept on with her work and 
just a little more. Then one day they bro 
home from a women’s meeting in a state of 
collapse. 

It was then that her pastor talked to he: 
plete candor. Perhaps he should have done s 
but at any rate he did now. With gentle 
words, he made it very plain that her diffi 
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one of her own making, that her problem was pri- 
marily a spiritual one, and that healing depended 
upon her ability to discipline herself. She must 
“faith her way out of her difficulty.” 

He began with an elementary description of the 
physical effects which are produced by mental moods, 
He described in simple terms some of the things 
that happen to the body as a result of tension and 
fear. He made worry appear as sinful as drunken- 
ness. 

Having made her understand a little of the evil 
effects of worry and fear, he went on to explain how 
the Christian can overcome the habit of worrying 
by exercising faith. “You believe in God,” he said, 
“and now you must begin trusting him.” 

“Faith is not the same thing as believing,” he told 
her. “All of your life you have believed, but you 
have not ‘faithed.’ Faith is not a gift or talent like 
skill in music or a love of art. Rather, it is an atti- 
tude of mind and heart. It is one of our spiritual 
functions and was designed by God as the means 
by which we open our lives to him so that divine 
power can inflow upon us. 

“Now let’s get this thing straight,” he said, and 
he spoke very firmly though quietly. “You do not 
have faith until you believe. It is a product of belief. 
That is why we preachers insist so strongly on cor- 
rect beliefs. Wrong beliefs will produce bad results, 
just as surely as a misuse of engineering principles 
will result in a bridge that will collapse. But you 
have learned to believe correctly. 

“You believe that this is God’s world. You see 
evidences of his creation all about you. Your love 
of flowers, of the beauties of nature, of the skies and 
the hills, are a part of your response to God’s beauty. 

“You believe in the love of God. At least you do 
in theory. Your confidence in Jesus as a faithful 
reporter on God means that you say you believe in 
God’s love even when you do not trust in that love. 

“In theory, at least, you believe in the forgiving 
mercy of God. You may not be able to give all the 
reasons for your belief, but you do live on the as- 
sumption that if you are penitent for your misdoings 
God will forgive you. 

“You have come to the point now where you must 
trust all these beliefs. Or, perhaps I ought better 
to say, you must now live as if these things were all 
actually true. 

“First of all, that means you must trust God to 
operate your body since he is the one who made it 
originally. Long before you collapsed at the women’s 
meeting—while you were giving little or no thought 
to your physical condition—God was trying to make 
your body run smoothly. You kept thinking wrong 
things so that your ductless glands were stimulated 
to secrete intoxicants which were distilled into your 
blood stream. If you will stop thinking those fear 
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thoughts, and quit worrying, God will clear up your 
blood stream and correct the distortions in your 
nervous system. 

“Next, you must trust your life to God. Surely 
he is smart enough to manage things for you, if 
he is smart enough to create such a complex and 
amazing world as the one in which we live. You have 
made it very difficult for him, with all your worrying 
and fearful imaginations, but it has never quite 
gotten out of his control, even if it seems to have 
gotten out of hand for you. 

“Try making your belief in the love of God prac- 
tical. Assure yourself that whatever is happening 
to you is the finest thing that a loving God can devise 
at the moment. Perhaps if you straighten out some 
of your fear-filled thinking, God will be able to do 
something better, but until then he is doing all that 
love can suggest. You do not need to plead with him 
to do something better. You need to quiet your own 
anxieties, so that God will have a chance.” 

It sounded so easy and so reasonable, when he 
spoke so quietly and confidently. His very assurance 
had the effect of relieving her mind, and her heart 
did not pound quite so hard. But that did not repre- 
sent a cure. She could never be free again until her 
faith became her own. Realizing that, for he was a 
wise and an experienced pastor, he gave her five 
simple assertions, saying; “Repeat them to yourself 
a hundred times a day, in the presence of every 
anxiety, instead of worrying. Believe them, trust 
them, rest back upon them, and see what happens. 

“A God of love, just like Jesus Christ, is in charge 
of my case.” 


“Nothing can possibly happen to me that will be 
more than God and I, working together, can handle.” 

“T have a right to be perfectly sure of the love of 
God at every minute and at all times, for Jesus gave 
me that assurance.” 

“No matter how badly I tangle my life, God always 
goes to work immediately straightening it out again. 
He is busy at that right now.” 

“God is just what Jesus was, and I can be sure 
of that kind of a Heavenly Father. Therefore I will 
not fear, neither will I look forward to tomorrow 
with any apprehension.” 

Weeks afterward, in telling her pastor about her 
experience, she said: “A warm glow began to creep 
in upon me as I repeated the assurances. I guess 
it must have been God coming very near. Under its 
spell I began to let go of my tensions, and feel a sense 
of release and relief. Soon I began to feel a sense 
of well-being taking possession of my body as the 
strains relaxed. Occasionally one of the old fears 
would rise up to say ‘maybe it will not last,’ and then 
I would say, ‘but I am going to enjoy the relief while 
I have it and not worry over the thing that has not 
yet happened.’ And I found that then it did not 
happen.” 

She had begun to put her beliefs to work. That is 
what faith is—a willingness to trust our beliefs in 
God. 

Preachers and teachers of religion have not done 
their full duty by their audiences or their classes 
until they have taught those who hear to put their 
beliefs into action. 

“The just shall live by their faith.” 


Symbols in Our Churches 


The open Bible signifies the Word of 
God. V.D.M.A. are the initial letters 





“T am the light of the world” (John 
8:12) is the spiritual message of the 
lighted candle. Two candles in candlesticks 
on the altar suggest the twofold nature of 
Jesus Christ—human and divine. 





The Good Shepherd as a symbol for God 
and also for Christ comes to us from both 
the Old and the New Testaments (see 
Psalms 23; the story of the lost sheep in 
Matthew and Luke; John 10:1-18). 





“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet” 
(Psalms 119:105) is an Old Testa- 
ment figure of speech which has be- 
come a familiar Christian symbol. 





The initials of the Greek words 
in the phrase meaning “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour”—‘“‘Tch- 
thus’—form the Greek word for 
“fish.” This word and the symbol 
were used by the early Christians 
as a secret means of identification. 





The descending dove with the 
tri-radiant nimbus, our most 
familiar symbol for the Holy 
Spirit, is based on the account 
of the baptism of Jesus. It is 
frequently used on baptismal 
fonts. 





The figure of the seven lamps 
(Revelation 4:5) is also used as a 
symbol of the Holy Spirit. 





The story of the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2) gives us the symbol of the 
seven flames for the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is never represented 
by the human form. 

















What | 


By 
Editor 


This report of conversations between a lo 
and a pastor will be concluded next month. 


Way can’t you preachers give us the str 
gospel—not a lot of theology. We laymen don’t 
much stock in theology and creeds, but we woul: 
to know about practical, livable religion.” 

“We ought to give you the straight gospe 
right. And you laymen must insist that we ta 
plain terms. But if you ask us to preach less 
ology, you are asking us to water down our me 
and give the people stones instead of bread.” 

“Say, that’s a queer turn to the conversati 
fail to connect less theology with watering dow 
gospel. What do you mean?” 

“Simply this: Theology is an attempt to think 
rectly about God and his will for human livin 
is disciplined reasoning on the world’s most in 
tant question: ‘What is God like?’ When we t 
understand and interpret religious experienc: 
are using our minds in the way the Creato 
tended.! Theology has been compared to a 
map. You could say you wanted a practical 1 
and throw away your map, but you’d be fooli: 
do so. Chances are you’d land in the byways.’ 

“Tt looks like theology and creeds haven’t g 
as far as they are supposed to—if I may j 
from a count of all the denominations. It seem 
churches can’t agree on your major question: ‘| 
is God like?’ ” 

“Brother, you score a point there! But a 
you just accepting a popular estimate of denor 
tional divisions? There are many reasons for 
large number of denominations, including hi 
differences and human pride. But the denomina 
are really in the same family. For this reason, 
family quarrels and fights seem all the more ser 
The area of agreement is far larger than it n 
seem—even to many preachers who like to | 
their talks at church meetings with the cliché, ‘ 
despite our great differences. . . .’ Let’s not 
to ignore any serious differences, but let’s 
lose sight of the common agreements either. 
example, take the first words in the Apostles’ Cr 
‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, Mak« 
heaven and earth.’ Whatever their other disa; 
ments, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Jehovah’s 
nesses, Greek Orthodox, and Methodists all a 
the truth of this statement. And it’s one of th: 
issues. In fact, a man’s religious difficulties « 
involve his failure to accept personally this firs 
firmation of faith.” 

“But aren’t you hard put to help men get 1 
comfort out of your creed? Millions of folks n 
days say that belief in a heavenly father is wit: 
thinking. They think church members are drug 





“Pascal: “‘Man is obviously made to think. It is his whole 
-and his whole merit; and his whole duty is to think as he ought. 
ithe of of thought is to begin with self, and with its Auth 
its end.” 
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an themselves with opiates and day dreams. They tell 
us to place our faith in scientific experimentation and 
to use our intelligence to achieve the good life. We 
must forget about all supernatural aid—no miracles 
ht are going to solve human problems. I confess I 
ke think the critics of your ‘Father-God theory’ have 
ke much on their side. Most of us will accept the notion 
that the universe was created by a Supreme Intelli- 
all gence, but we don’t find your creeds give us much 
in help in defining the reality back of this whole show. 
ie- We place our faith in science.” 
ge “You aren’t trying to be easy on me at all! I'll 
make some observations—perhaps more in confes- 
I sion of faith than in argument. As we all know, 
he millions can be wrong nowadays, and one man may 
be right. Who’s to say whether the millions who 
r= reject the ‘Father-God theory,’ as you call it, aren’t 
It swallowing opiates and illusions—drugging them- 
r= selves against the call of God? Are they right? 
to Or is Albert Schweitzer, who has given himself to 
ve the natives of Africa, right?” 
n- “Well, we might take a Gallup Poll, but we can’t 
ad be too sure about that any more! Maybe if we could 
te _ test the results in the lives of the millions who reject 
to the ‘Father-God theory’ as against those who believe, 


we could know better ... but I can’t be around to 
is wait for the answer.” 
ge “Until we know a little more, then, I suppose we 


he might wonder a little how opiates and daydreams 
at could have produced such stalwarts as Paul, Francis 
of Assisi, and John Wesley.” 
’t “But, Parson, let’s deal with the issue on the basis 
a- of what most men will believe nowadays—that a 
he Supreme Mind is back of the whole creation. You 
st say that Supreme Mind is God the Father Al- 
ns mighty of the traditional creeds. I don’t think we 
ir can be so sure.” 
iS. “Perhaps if I go back to the statement you made 
ht about defining the reality back of this whole show, 
in I can suggest a Christian insight or two on how we 
w, get at truth. In the first place, we can’t define God, 
ry else He would not be God. I suppose one of our most 
ot common errors is to try to approach God by our 
or reason alone, important as our reason is. We want to 
i: ‘define’ Him in the manner in which a scientist would 
of measure the distance to the moon. We'd really like 
e- to remove all mystery and say that God can be 
t- known through our human intellects alone. It can’t 
pt be done, and we have to admit the limitations of our 
ig scientific techniques.” 
on “Looks like you’re going to spring the idea of 
f- divine revelation?” 

“Precisely. The Christian believes that his is a 
+h ~—s religion of revelation. But he does not think of 
a- _ revelation in terms of a merely human seeking for 
ul knowledge. This is not to deny any findings of 
ig science or to belittle man’s reason. But look at it 
- this way: A scientist, who may be an atheist or a 
ww, Christian, works within a field of experimentation. 
‘nd So long as he fulfills the right conditions, the faith- 
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ful and orderly universe responds to his experiments 
and reveals its secrets regardless of the personality 
of the scientist. But in a religious sense, we say 
that God is known as a personal relationship. Just 
as a friend reveals himself to you only when the 
proper relationship is established, so God reveals 
himself in a personal way to you—not as abstract 
knowledge, but as knowledge of God, the knowledge 
that changes your life. You respond to Him in obe- 
dience and faith, and He reveals himself in the joys 
and sufferings, failures and successes, of living. 
That is why Christian thinkers have always said 
that the best interpreter of Christianity is the dis- 
ciple. That is why men are able to build a great 
theology only after they have first had a profound 
religious experience. Examples would be such top 
theologians as Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin.” 

“T get your point, and I think I see its importance. 
We were talking about what God is like. Doesn’t the 
orderly universe tell us what God is like?’ 

“Yes, the Christian thinks it helps us see God’s 
handiwork, and he thinks the universe is friendly 
to man. But Bertrand Russell studies the same nat- 
ural phenomena and decides that man is left alone 
to shift for himself on an unfriendly planet. Many 
Christian thinkers have said that we see enough of 
the well-ordered universe to affirm the goodness of 
the totality.” 

“Parson, our interpretations often differ, all right. 
Some laymen think of God as an old man in the sky 
who writes on the ledger the list of our trivial acts 
each day. Others think He is just the processes of 
nature. Still others think He is the impersonal laws 
of the universe. What is basic in your calculations?” 

“I knew we’d get around to some homespun the- 
ology. Remember the first words of the Creed: ‘I 
believe in God the Father Almighty.’ Now, those 
words are based upon the teachings of the One who 
above all else is the revelation of God to Christians. 
If you have read the New Testament very much, you 
know how very often Jesus used the words, ‘your 
Heavenly Father.’ For Christians the idea of God 
which Jesus gives us takes first place. In the New 
Testament, God is understood as the dependable and 
loving Father. Remember how Jesus said, ‘If you 
then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more will your Father who 
is in heaven give good things to those who ask him?’ 
Perhaps some thinking about human fatherhood will 
help understand the Christian teaching.” 

“It may be wishful thinking, but here you go 
anyhow!” 

“Wishful thinking is, of course, our great danger. 
But you know, wishful thinking can be behind the 
denials of the atheist or of the man who believes only 
in an impersonal Life Force. The unbeliever also 
may be trying to escape hard thinking—or worse 
still, he may be trying to evade responsibility. The 
way we live also may help to determine our beliefs.” 

“T guess you’re right, but let’s have an example.” 

“Here’s one. I suppose one of the reasons our 
modern thinking so often goes wrong lies in the 
fact that family life is in disorder—and we have 
so few good human fathers on hand to help us get 
a better understanding of how God must care for his 
human family. Our modern disrespect for father- 





ohn Calvin: “God, in Himself —— has, so to speak, clothed 


tie f in the form of the worl 1, in order to offer Himself to our gaze 


hood, I suppose, has much to do with our failure to 
understand Jesus’ teachings on the nature of God. 
Nowadays the father isn’t around home very much. 
He is an absentee ‘old man’ who is expected to pay 
the bills and not to interfere with what goes on in 
the family. He leaves the education of the children 
entirely to somebody else; for he is too preoccupied 
with his business or job to take responsibility 
for discipline and education. But the wise human 
father accepts his responsibility. He will work 
for a dependable and loving order in the home, 
so that the children may learn and grow. He stands 
for justice. For example, he does not sit idly on the 
veranda and watch one child abuse another when he 
can teach fair play and consideration. He may have 
severity with the child of 10, a less rigorous standard 
for the three-year-old. Growth, he knows, comes 
through the exercise of freedom and responsibility. 
The three-year-old is forbidden in the medicine cab- 
inet; the teen-ager is allowed to drive the car when 
he is mature enough. The father looks ahead and 
plans for the growth of his children, even while their 
sole concern at the moment may be the sand pile. He 
may sacrifice an immediate need in order to gain a 
permanent value. He suffers when a child is in pain. 
He throws all the family finances behind an effort 
to rescue a child from illness. And it’s natural that 
when you do something good or bad to one of his 
children, the father will consider you did it to him.” 

“T think I understand what you’re driving at. 
A family could illustrate your point about revelation 
as a personal relationship, all right.” 

“Well, let’s go on to a study of the household. 
The most important question for the child is not 
how the furniture first got arranged but what are 
the parents like? The children do not idolize the 
furniture.* They know the house reflects the char- 
acter of their parents, and they feel at home in it.” 

“Your analogy, of course, has its limitations, and 
maybe I ought to call for a summary—theologically 
speaking.” 

“True, but I do think that experiences in the 
family might help us gain an inkling of how God 
must feel about his human children. We say that 
God is sovereign love, that He is the Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe, that He is personal and 
has a personal, immediate interest in everything that 
happens to his children. Man’s will is free because 
God in his loving-kindness set him upon earth to 
grow in the good. God’s justice is a reality. He isn’t 
a sentimentalist, as popular religion wants to paint 
Him. There is such a thing as the divine wrath, as 
the Old Testament prophets teach. This means that 
God will not tolerate evil forever and that injustice 
within the human family will receive correction. 
God cares what man is and does. He works unceas- 
ingly to bring man into right relationship with Him- 
self. And I think this is the most important thing 
about Him—that He is forever seeking us, speak- 
ing to us impersonally in nature but personally in 
Jesus Christ.” 

“That last statement raises a big question, and 
we'll need to talk together again.” 





$Pascal: “I cannot forgive Descartes. In all his philosc phy he would 
have been quite willing to dispense with God. But he had to make 
Him give a fillip to set the world in motion; beyond this, he has no 
further need of God.’ 

‘Christians samen the Creator; worshiping the creation is idolatry. 

5St. Augustine: ‘‘In the mingled web of human affairs God’s judgment 


is present, though it cannot be discerned.’ 
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Ong hundred miles north of Warsaw is : 
town called Czerwonka. When I visited it ré 
there was not very much of it left; for, like 
thing else in a great strip of Polish territory ri 
north and south through the center of the c 
Czerwonka had been almost completely destr: 

This had been the area of severest fighti1 
one room of the former church organist’s h 
school was being conducted. This room had : 
roof, the rest of the building was uninhabita! 
that room eighteen by twenty-five feet, seve 
children were crowded, jammed together so 
that they could hardly move their elbows. Ih 
ways it was like any other schoolroom— 
desks and benches, crude blackboard on an e 
stove in the corner, and even the bad boy k: 
on the floor, much ashamed that ill luck had b 
me there on the day of his disgrace. The 
met froin 8 A. M. until 8 P. M., and in the cor 
a day 170 children came to that little schox 
The children had all received a single pencil : 
but the pencil was useless because they had n 
books and no paper. 

Of these 170 children, the teacher said, 
them lived under the ground. 
I wanted to see how these children lived, so 
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down into their shelters, their dugouts, their cellar 
holes. A short ladder led to a sloping, muddy passage 
that brought me to one of these dugouts, seven by 
twelve feet, roofed over with leaking straw. A small, 
dirty window of broken glass let in some light and 
much snow and wind. Two dirty bunks full of vermin 
were ranged along the wall. Once two German sol- 
diers had slept there. In one corner was a crude 
field-stone stove. In a wooden box on the floor a little 
baby whimpered. On the edge of a bunk the mother 
sat and sobbed as she showed me her thin, ragged 
dress, and told me how difficult it was to get food 
and clothing for her family. 

“How large is the family?” I asked. “There are 
ten of us,” she said, “three adults and seven chil- 
dren.” ‘“‘Where do you all sleep?” I asked. She mo- 
tioned to the two bunks. There was only one dirty 
quilt for them all! Two bunks, one quilt, ten people! 
Like a litter of rats in a hole in the ground! In the 
neighborhood of Kielce ten thousand people were liv- 
ing this way, under the ground. 

It is literally an Operation Rathole to attempt to 
do something for people living under such terrible 
conditions, sleeping sometimes in hollow logs, ex- 
posed to all kinds of vermin, their babies sometimes 
eaten by the rats, the lives of which they imitate. 
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Children such as these—ragged, hungry, living in base- 
ments and caves—are being helped by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. 


Everyone in Europe recognizes the fact that this 
is the most urgent call upon available strength and 
resources. ‘‘The older generation may have to be sac- 
rificed,” say the governments of Europe, “but first 
of all we must save the children.” “Never mind what 
happens to us,” say the fathers and mothers, “just 
save our children.” The cry becomes a chorus rising 
above all the clamor of conflicting counsels. ‘Save 
the children!” ‘Save the children!” “Save the chil- 
dren!” 

And the cry becomes the slogan of a great inter- 
national relief agency, the International Union for 
Child Welfare, which for some years was called the 
International Save the Children Union. Its national 
member agencies: the British Save the Children 
Fund, the Swedish Save the Children, the Danish 
Save the Child, the American Save the Children Fed- 
eration, and more than thirty others are translating 
that slogan into the reality of child redemption. 

All over Europe the work is known and loved by 
the people. I have seen the children run after Save 
the Children cars in France and in Austria, hailing 
them with joy. Here is a great organization to bring 
the children out of their ratholes. 

The large air-raid shelters in and around Dussel- 
dorf in the British zone of Germany are called 
bunkers. They are four or five stories high and have 
no windows. The ventilation which was intended to 
serve during the hours of the bombing raids is ut- 
terly inadequate to provide sufficient fresh and clean 
air for the homeless people who now have to live 
in them, as many as 450 of them in a single bunker. 
The families live in narrow rooms, each with its 
small stove. 

The children have no place to play and no strength 
to play. When they are forced to go “to the air,” 
they do not run about and laugh and shout like nor- 
mal children released from the confinement of the 
house. They stand swaying weakly and blinking in 
the sunlight to which they are not accustomed. They 
lean for a time against the bunker wall and then dis- 
appear again into the ratholes that serve for homes. 
And the Save the Children representatives follow 
them with their beneficence. 

In Italy, right in the heart of Naples between the 
waterfront and the hills, are huge caves quarried out 
of the voleanic tufa rock. The long, dark corridors 
swarm with human beings. I felt my way with my 
feet down into these caves, over the damp dirt floors, 
through pools of stagnant water, occasionally light- 
ing a match to see where I was going. Lined up 
against the walls I found the wretched denizens of 
these subterranean chambers. 

Along the walls of these gaves families had staked 
out their claims, a few square feet of damp floor. It 
was the only home they knew. Who were they? Fam- 
ilies bombed out, shelled out, by the war. Italian 
repatriates who had no home left to go to. Jobless 
men and women. Driftwood, carried before it by the 
great tidal wave of war that swept up the Italian 
peninsula from Sicily to the Po River. Many of them 
once were self-respecting families, living before the 
war like human beings, men and women and little 




































































































children. Children fall sick in this breeding p 
disease, babies are born in this place of nethei 
ness, rats are rampant there, sanitation is un! 

Such caves as these abound in Italy. I have 
the dark holes where people live in Messir 
Cagliari, in Pontecorva and Fondi, in La Spez 
Rome. They are all alike, haunts of mise: 
despair, Stygian homes in a land drenched wit 
light. The Save the Children movement is br 
hope to them. 

In Greece, 1,440 villages were wholly or | 
destroyed by the Nazis. I have seen their d 
dusty ruins, pulverized piles of dirt that onc 
peaceful and happy homes. Less than 10 pe 
of the war-destroyed homes have been repaire 
the sixth successive winter, hundreds of tho 
of people have nothing but tarpaper over their 
or the dry reeds from waterless streams. 

I explored the little town of Vrastimides, abc 
hundred miles northwest of Athens, not fai 
the ancient city of Thebes. On August 10, 19 


Germans who occupied the village were attac! 


the guerrillas, or andartes, as the Greeks cal! 
The fighting continued through the night and 
were killed. After the andartes had left, th 
mans, believing the villagers were somehow i1 
in the incident, or just wanting an excuse, p 
the village, and for the next three or four day 
put it to the torch. The schoolhouse was burn 
church beside it blown up. The following win 
people lived in thatched huts which they const 
in the fields. 

Now the school has been rendered habitable 
A roof has been made with boards from old 
The walls have been cleaned and whitewashed. 
is no heat in the building except the huma 
provided by the ninety-five children who crov 
the little room twenty by forty feet. The cl 
pick cotton in the fields and use their pay to b 
one textbook which they use. Their clothi 
shoes are in wretched condition and there is 1 


Children in Greece help 
dig material for mortar 


for rebuilding the teacher’s 
house. 
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clothing to be had. What they wear is what UNRRA 
brought into the land in 1945. What they wear is 
usually all they own. 

Outside the school building is the heap of stones 
which was their church. A small bronze bell which 
once rang from the spire now hangs from a tree to 
mark the site. Just behind the schoolhouse are two 
grass huts, rising from the ground like Indian tepees, 
made from the reeds of the stream. In one of these 
huts lives a woman and six children. In the other 
lies the other member of the family, a man in the 
last stages of tuberculosis. For more than a year 
he has had no medical attention whatever. He is now 
beyond all possibility of recovery. The responsibility 
for the support of the family rests upon the oldest 
boy, who has been sponsored by the American Save 
the Children Federation. 

“When can we begin to live again like civilized 
beings?” the mother asked. “When will my chil- 
dren have a home again?” She looked around the 
wretched grass hut with its dirt floor. “We can’t 
even keep clean here.” 

Meanwhile 2,000,000 children suffer from malnu- 
trition in Greece. There are 20,000 deaths yearly 
from tuberculosis. There are 375,000 orphans in the 
land. There are 700,000 refugees. 


I 


Children become destructive when neglected. They 
become infected with both physical and moral dis- 
ease, and so spread misery and corruption. Deprived 
children become depraved children. 

The world, in a sense, is “hoist by its own petard.” 
It encouraged children to commit during the war acts 
which in times of peace are highly antisocial. There 
were, for instance, the little Dutch children, who 
were known to gather innocently around a heavily 
accoutered German soldier beside a canal in Amster- 
dam, and then suddenly pitch him over into the water 
to drown. 

That was highly patriotic during the war, and the 
















underground papers commended such action. At 
Arnhem, in Holland, the children of the grade school 
were so active in the underground, with deeds of 
sabotage, as clandestine messengers, that the Ger- 
mans finally closed the school for two and a half years 
to punish the children. They never did that foolish 
thing again in Holland, for the children, released 
from school, were free to spend their whole time in 
making life miserable for the soldiers of the occupy- 
ing armies. Deception, destruction, cheating, theft, 
and even murder were commendable acts for little 
children only a few years ago. And now the same 
acts have suddenly become misdemeanors and crimes. 

The Dutch and Belgian border officials are finding 
it exceedingly difficult to deal with the smuggler 
children of Germany. They are so small and so 
slight, that it is easy for them to slip across the fron- 
tiers. They find coffee, and chocolate, and shoes, and 
clothes, and cigarettes, which they bring back and 
sell at a tidy profit in the black market. That profit 
means, in turn, food and fuel and security for them 
and their families—if they don’t get caught. It is 
so easy to justify these actions. A dozen casuistical 
arguments will prove that it is all right. When a 
mother is sick, isn’t it right to smuggle cigarettes 
to get money for medicine? When a small sister is 
hungry, what wrong can there be to smuggle some 
coffee to buy her some bread? 

Gradually the boys and girls find that this is the 
simplest way to live. They think that outwitting the 
authorities is smart, and that those who do not 
smuggle are cowardly, weak, and stupid. That atti- 
tude is contagious, particularly when the horror and 
shame expressed by the parents whose children get 
caught are often quite insincere, and spring from 
embarrassment rather than from any deep convic- 
tion of a child’s wrongdoing. The fact is that the 
children ofttimes get punished at home for being 
caught, not for smuggling. 

When the boys and girls get a bit older, they turn 
into young “businessmen,” whose attitude toward 
work is “go and try it, mister.”” What do you get for 
work? You starve on it! No, it’s better to be a 
businessman, but you have to be smart. 

The businessmen of Hamburg and Berlin do very 
well on their illegal black market dealings, if they 
are smart. Much better than the children who, from 
our standards, try to lead a decent life. That is what 
makes it all so attractive to others. But they are 
criminals of tomorrow. And they are dragging a lot 
of others down with them. 

Up among the mountains of the Abruzzi, east of 
Rome, there is a little town called Lanciano in the 
district of Chieti. The war swept through the moun- 
tains, and many children lost everything they had: 
their homes, their families, and every possible means 
of support. What was there for them to do under 
such circumstances? 

They formed a gang and began to support them- 
Selves by stealing. The police broke the gang up, 
arrested most of its members and locked them up 
in the stables of the abandoned barracks in the town. 
There were no windows, no light, no water. They 
had no straw to sleep on, no blankets to wrap them- 
selves in, and almost no food to eat. There they 
remained, practically forgotten by everybody. They 
had a few dogs, who were more than friends to them. 
They hugged them during the winter nights and so 


got a little warmth from their bodies. They were 
becoming little brutes, through the demoralizing in- 
fluence of sickness, hunger, idleness, and vice. But 
nobody seemed to care. 


II 


The children of Europe can be brought out of their 
ratholes. But it needs a modern Pied Piper to do 
it. One who will sing to them a song of love. Disease 
and hunger and cold and neglect are busily exter- 
minating them in their holes. Out of these ratholes 
they can be brought with food and shelter, clothing 
and shoes, soap and medicine. This is done by mass 
relief, with shiploads of American grain, tankers of 
oil, cases of vitamins, carloads of shoes. These things 
do, indeed, bring the children out of the burrows 
where they nest with crawling things. Still these 
things will not suffice, for their ratholes are mental, 
and moral, and spiritual, as well as material. 
UNRRA’s and UNICEF’s and Marshall Plans are 
excellent, but they bring only partial rescue. 


The steamship Marine Flasher docked not long 
ago in New York with 795 immigrants. Among them 
were sixty-seven children, ten of whom were of pre- 
school age. They were children from the concen- 
tration camps, who had lived for years in a world 
of brutality and persecution—children without fam- 
ilies, who somehow had adjusted themselves to a 
world of unimaginable cruelty, and somehow had 
survived. They had been taken out of their ratholes 
and brought to this wonderful America. 

But this was only part of the process of rescue. 
Their bodies were saved but what about their minds? 
What about their souls? Those who received the 
children in New York had one little terrifying 
glimpse of the inside of their souls. At the pier 
the tiniest tots were separated from the older ones 
and placed temporarily in an orphanage. The next 
day the other children were prepared for some inoc- 
ulations. The children became very nervous, and the 
attendants thought they were afraid of the doctor’s 
needle. Finally one of the younger ones began to 
cry, and in her sobs revealed the fact that all the 
children there thought that the babies which had 
been separated from them the day before had already 
been gassed, and now something terrible was about 
to happen to them. They knew to what horrible pur- 
noses doctors’ needles in concentration camps had 
been put during the war. 

It is difficult for Americans to try to imagine what 
has happened inside the minds of the boys and girls 
of Europe. What has happened to their bodies can 
usually be seen, or found out in the hospital labora- 
tories. But how does one find out what has happened 
to their minds and spirits? 

When little children in Germany are unable to 
sleep at night unless you give them a bit of bread to 
hold in their hands, it isn’t just hunger that is 
bothering them. They do not want the bread to eat; 
they want to hold it tight so that they can be sure 
that in the morning when they awake they will not 
find themselves once more in a starving world. This 
is not the physical ailment of hunger. This is the 
spiritual ailment of fear. The medicine needed to 
cure it is not a drug or vitamin. It is something 
vastly different. 


{CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32| 
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Adult Bible Cours 


Nov. 6: THE GOSPEL OF MAI 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


The book which we are studying today is 
“The Gospel of Mark,” but its very first verse 
the older and more accurate meaning of the 
“gospel.” “The beginning of the gospel of 
Christ” (Mark 1:1). Gospel means good new 
the Christian gospel is the good news about 
Christ. There was only one gospel, and the 
four books in the New Testament are called G 
because they are four ways of telling it. Th 
the gospel, or good news, according to, or a 
by, four different writers. 

farly tradition, going back to Papias in the : 
century, says that this Gospel really comes 
Peter. According to Papias, Peter was preach 
Rome, and Mark merely wrote down what he 
Peter say. It was through this tradition th: 
Gospel came to be associated with the apostle 
was received into the New Testament, whic 
a body of apostolic writings, as Peter’s Gos; 

There may be some truth to this traditio: 
Peter was behind the Book of Mark, but it « 
be taken too literally. In the first place, the 
does not sound like a record of sermons or : 
discourses. It is a sustained narrative, moving 
event to event with unbroken sequence. Fi 
more, most scholars now agree that when the : 
composed the Gospel he used earlier sources 
as Luke says that he did (Luke 1:1-4). This 
mean that he had other sources than mere 
sermons which he had heard Peter preach in 

This reference to written sources sugge 
interesting indication of the value assigned 
Gospel of Mark by the early Church. Unnur 
writings about Jesus were already in existe! 
is shown by the quotation from Luke cited 
But after the writing of Mark they rapidly 
peared because Mark was so far superior th: 
lost their value, and not one of them now exist 
when the other longer Gospels of Matthew an: 
and John were written, though they made 
almost everything in Mark, they could not su} 
that Gospel as it had superseded the earlier w 
which it had used. Mark has continued to h 
place side by side with them. 

Who was the author of this Gospel which 
highly prized and which so largely influencec 
that followed? The book itself is unsigned. | 
many other books in the Bible, it claims no : 
ship at all, for the title “The Gospel Accor¢ 
Mark” was added later. The Papias tradit 
ferred to above says that it was by Mark, an 
that is not very strong proof, coming as it dos 
a hundred years later, there is no reason for 
ing it. 
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In Acts 12:12 we learn that the home of John 
Mark’s mother was an assembling place for the early 
Christians in Jerusalem, and in Acts 12:25; 13:1-13 
and 15:36-41 we learn of Mark’s relations with Paul 
and Barnabas. There is an old tradition that Mark 
was the lad described in the Gethsemane scene in 
Mark 14:51-52, but there is no evidence to support 
it. It seems that young John Mark must have been 
a man of some standing in the early Church, but 
there is nothing to connect him with the life of 
Jesus which he describes in his book. 

As compared with the other three Gospels, Mark 
has distinctive characteristics. One of the most 
familiar and most obvious is that it is a book of 
action. It has been said that its most characteristic 
word is “straightway,” as Jesus moves straightway 
from one scene to the next. 

3eing a book of action, Mark contains very little 
of the teachings of Jesus. There is no Sermon on 
the Mount as in Matthew. Where Matthew has this 
sermon, Mark is satisfied to say that Jesus taught 
the good news of the Kingdom. There is very little 
ethical instruction by which one can order his life. 
There are some of the parables of Jesus, specially 
in chapter 4, but they are not so much illustrations 
of right living as parables of growth, explaining that 
the Kingdom, starting small and with many discour- 
agements, must grow till the time of harvest. 

This emphasis on Jesus’ power as displayed in 
action was probably Mark’s way of impressing his 
Roman readers. They had their ideas of divinity, 
and these were based largely on supernatural power. 
Their gods were not gods because of any meta- 
physical essence, but because they had supernatural 
power. Jupiter was the greatest of all the gods be- 
cause he was the most powerful, and the rest graded 
down from him. To such people Mark presents Jesus 
as most powerful of all, stilling the tempest, feeding 
hungry multitudes, casting out demons, even rising 
from the grave. 

According to Mark, this supernatural power en- 
tered Jesus at his baptism, which appropriately 
comes at the very beginning of his story. Mark feels 
no need for a virgin birth as in Matthew and Luke, 
nor for pre-existence in heaven as in John. 

As the first test of this power, Jesus meets and 
conquers his archenemy, Satan. The temptations 
are not described in detail as in Matthew and Luke. 
It is enough that Jesus defeated Satan, the ruler of 
the whole kingdom of evil. And from that point on, 
the most characteristic miracles in Mark are the 
casting out of demons, the little minions of Satan. 

It is frequently said that the Gospels are reflec- 
tions of the preaching of the early Christians, and 
that the order of events cannot be relied on. This is 
obvious, since the order is not the same in the dif- 
ferent Gospels. But Mark has his book arranged ac- 
cording to a definite outline which in the main may 
be accurate. 

First, there is the ministry in Galilee, chiefly 
Capernaum. Here Jesus gains a reputation as a 
wonder-worker, which is distasteful to him. Even- 
tually King Herod begins to notice him, and he leaves 
the country. 

Second is the ministry outside Palestine, chiefly 
to the north and east, where Herod’s power does not 
reach. 


Finally, the issue must be met, and he goes to 
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Jerusalem (his first and only visit there, according 
to Mark) for the last fateful week. 

The best early manuscripts of Mark stop at 16:8, 
and verses 9-20 almost certainly did not originally 
belong to the book. It may be that the original end- 
ing was lost, and someone added from another source 
those closing verses. 


Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


While making plans for the next four sessions, 
vou will want to keep in mind the two preceding ses- 
sions in which you discussed the oral tradition and 


the documentary theory. There will be many oppor- — 


tunities to recall some of the discoveries made dur- 
ing these earlier discussions about ‘How the Gospels 
Grew.” At the same time, it is important to see 
these four sessions as a whole. You will find many 
places where you will want to compare one Gospel 
with another, or observe the contrast in style or 
content among the three Gospel writers. 

The purpose of these lessons is to give your stu- 
dents a better understanding of the Gospels. To do 
this the students must do more than just talk about 
them. Every student must have a New Testament 
in his hands, and you as leader must provide op- 
portunities for every student to use his New Tes- 
tament. He needs to search for passages of Scripture 
that illustrate points under discussion. He needs 
to trace the outline of major events followed in each 
of the Gospels. He needs to read the several accounts 
of a single event reported by the Gospel writers. He 
needs to discover blocks of material that are unique 
with each writer, and observe the content of this 
material. The important thing to remember is that 
he must do it, not merely talk about it, or have you 
tell him about it. 

You will want to follow the same general steps in 
preparing these four lessons that you follow in pre- 
paring a complete new unit: 


1. Read quickly all material for all sessions in 
both Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. Get the 
“‘sense” of the unit; the “feel” of what it is all about; 
what it “aims” to do. 

2. Read the unit a second time with more care. 
Note in the margins questions, unfamiliar words and 
facts, and additional materials you believe you may 
need. 

3. Now pay special attention to questions, prob- 
lems, or issues that will serve as a good base for dis- 
cussion. How can you use them to stimulate the 
thinking of your group? 

4. Make note of bits of unusual information that 
will make discussions interesting. How can these 
be most effectively presented to your group? 

5. Check the places where you know you need 
more information. Where will you find this informa- 
tion? 

6. Gather additional resources you will need: map, 
commentary, Bibles, articles, etc. 

7. Study the outline-chart of the unit in ADULT 
TEACHER. 


Open your discussion for today by reminding your 
group of some of the things you discovered in the 
past two weeks about the oral tradition and the 
documentary theory and how these lead up to a 
consideration of the writing of the Gospel. 

Authorship. Then ask your class, Who was John 
Mark? Where do we find any information about 
him? When Scripture references are mentioned, 
take time to look these up (Acts 13:1-13; 15:36-41; 
Mark 14:51-52). What did Papias say about John 
Mark? Where do you think he got his information? 
Summarize this part of your discussion by drawing 
together the available facts about John Mark into 
a brief thumbnail sketch of the man and the kind 
of person he was. 

How and where was this Gospel written? This is 
a place where you can again recall information 
gathered in the two previous discussions. What were 
the steps in the development of the oral tradition? 
What led Mark to put these materials into writing? 

The introductory article in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, page 996, is a valuable resource for 
this discussion. 





Unit II (continued) How the Gospels Grew 





Nov. 6 Nov. 13 


The Gospel of Mark The Gospel of Matthew 


Nov. 27 


Church Fathers and 
the Gospels 


Nov. 20 
The Gospel of Luke 





Authorship Authorship 


Matthew’s plan of writing 
What is the plan of 
Mark’s Gospel? The church situation 
The genius of Matthew 
Mark’s contributions 








Who are the Church 
Fathers? 

Selection of the Gospels 

The test of apostolic 
authorship 

The test of contents of 
the Gospels 

Relative value of the 
Gospels 


Authorship 


What sort of person wrote 
this Gospel? 


How Luke’s Gospel is 
written 


Why Luke wrote his 
Gospel 








This is the outline for four sessions of the current unit of study. See your whole unit and 
plan accordingly. Adult Student supplies you with the content of your lesson; Adult Teacher 
a way of teaching. Place these two periodicals side by side and read matching paragraphs. 
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What is the plan of Mark’s Gospel? Shroyer 
us see that Mark’s general plan of writing f 
the example of the Old Testament writers. Ask 
class to describe some of the great biographic: 
ventures from the Old Testament. What are 
modern examples of this type of writing? 

Ask your class to outline the main events in J 
life as followed by John Mark. Shroyer in . 
Student indicates five or six. Compare these 
the outline suggested in The Abingdon Bible 
mentary, page 996, which gives the following o 
baptism, temptations, a specimen day, clashes 
authorities, journey to Jerusalem, Passion \ 
and Resurrection narrative. 

Take time for your class to find each of 
major sections of the Gospel in their New 
taments. If time permits, you might take one s« 
like “clashes with authorities” and observe 
these clashes were. What were the issues invo 
Or you could take the section that includes the 
ney to Jerusalem, and with a map before your g 
have them follow Jesus’ journey, step by step, 
by event. Or you might ask, What do we dis 
in Mark about Jesus’ disciples? How did Jesu: 
with them? What were their weaknesses? 
strength? In what way were they different 
those who follow Jesus today? What are th 


Nov. 13: THE GOSPEL OF MA 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last week we saw that Mark’s Gospel supp! 
the many smaller and more fragmentary wr 
about Jesus which preceded it, because of its g1 
satisfaction to the Church. That being true, v 
faced with the question why other Gospels 
written after Mark. 

We should free our minds from the commo! 
that the Gospels were written to supplement 
other. Matthew did not write his Gospel to be 
to Mark’s, or to be read by people who ha 
finished reading Mark. Still less was there an) 
of four books about Jesus to be collected toget! 
one Bible as supplementary one to another. 

Each book was written to be “the gospel, 
things the author wanted the people to know 
Jesus. Mark describes his book in its first ve) 
“the gospel of Jesus Christ.” Luke tells Theo; 
that he is writing what he learned from studyi 
the evidence (Luke 1:1-4). Matthew and Johr 
had his own reason for writing, as they wr: 
different cities for different readers. 

As in the case of Mark, we do not know who 
“The Gospel According to Matthew,” for it 
the name of no author. Our tradition comes 
Papias in the second century. He says that Ma 
wrote the “Oracles” of Jesus in the Hebrew 
maic) language, and it has been assumed tl 
was referring to our Gospel. But the Gospel of 
thew could scarcely be described as “Oracles” 
so much of it is narrative. And further, our ( 
is not in Aramaic but in Greek, and it gives 





ps 


ir 


plications of their relationship to Jesus for you and 
me? 
Mark’s contribution. In this part of the discussion 


d- you will want to keep in mind the comments Shroyer 
ne makes in the first paragraph of today’s lesson ma- 
terial about the daily Bible readings, as well as his 
1s’ suggestions in the closing paragraphs of this lesson. 
lt Ask your class, What is Mark’s unique contribu- 
th tion to our understanding of the gospel? List an- 
m- swers on the blackboard or otherwise make note of 
r: them. Compare with the five or six suggested by 
th Shroyer. After listing and discussing these, you 
k, might ask your class to describe a day in Jesus’ min- 
istry. How does this compare with the ministry of 
se our Church to the needs of those about us? What are 
»S- we failing to do that Jesus did? 
on What does John Mark tell us about Jesus’ family? 
at How many brothers and sisters did he have? What 
1? were their names? 
ir- Where does the Gospel of Mark end in the oldest 
Ip, manuscripts? Read the verses suggested by Shroyer 
nt that imply there was another ending to Mark’s Gos- 
er pel. Compare Mark 16:7 with I Corinthians 15:5. 
al What might that other ending include? 
sir Summarize your discussion. Urge your students 
m to read the suggested daily Bible readings for next 
m- week. Close with a prayer. 
‘THEW 
dant evidence that it is not Greek which has been 
translated from an Aramaic original. 
We must therefore conclude that, as with much 
of the Bible, we have no idea who the author was, 
ed though for the sake of convenience the book will al- 
igs ways be called Matthew. So far was the author from 
ter thinking that his book would be used along with 
are Mark, that he practically took over Mark’s narra- 
ere tive as the framework for his story. Almost all the 
facts about Jesus recorded in Mark are also in 
iea Matthew, frequently in the same words, and Mat- 
ich —s thew adds few facts of his own. 
led What our author has done is to take Mark’s story, 
ust Which we saw last week contained very little of the 
lea teaching of Jesus, and in five places open it up to 
in . insert large bodies of those teachings. Those five 
sections are chapters 5 through 7, chapter 10, chap- 
the ter 13, chapter 18, and chapters 23 through 25. Each 
sut of these long sections ends with the words, ‘‘And 
as when Jesus had finished these sayings. .. .” These 
lug divisions are so marked that Professor Bacon has 
al] called the Gospel, “The Five Books of Matthew,” each 
.ch_ —srbook being a narrative portion leading up to the 
in block of sayings. 

The usual interpretation is that Matthew was 
ote written for readers with a Jewish background, either 
ars Jewish Christians or Jews whom the author would 
om influence to become Christians. In studying Mark, 
ew we saw that he emphasized Jesus’ power, specially 
ra- his power over Satan, because his readers thought 
he of God in terms of power. But it was different with 
at- the Jews. For them, religion was a body of teaching 
1en which they called Torah, or Law, and which had 
pel come to them as the will of God. There were miracles 
in- in the Old Testament, but the Jews of the first cen- 
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tury did not make much of them. All their emphasis 
was on the Law revealed by God through Moses, and 
the Jewish church was organized around it. 

Matthew, like Mark, speaks to the interests of his 
readers. Since religion is the will of God revealed 
through Moses, he will show that Jesus has revealed 
a higher will of God. The Sermon on the Mount 
(chapter 5 through 7) is the newer and higher 
revelation. “You have heard that it was said the 
men of old [Moses]. ... But J say to you.” Here 
is the final will of God, in which all that had gone 
before finds its climax. 

This same interest in the relation between Jesus 
and the Old Testament may be responsible for Mat- 
thew’s frequent references to the fulfillment of Old 
Testament prophecy. The virgin birth he finds pre- 
dicted in Isaiah, the slaughter of the innocents in 
Jeremiah, the return from Egypt in Hosea, the 
settlement in Nazareth vaguely in “the prophets,” etc. 
Jesus is not starting a new movement, but is fulfill- 
ing the old, for he had come not to destroy the law 
and the prophets but to fulfill them. 

Similarly, the leaders of Judaism are denounced 
for their blindness and their failure to accept this 
final stage of their religion, much more severely in 
Matthew than in the other Gospels (compare spe- 
cially chapter 23). 

Another special interest of this author is the 
Church. This is the only one of the Gospels in which 
the word “church” occurs. Of the five sections of 
teaching mentioned above, two of them really have 
the Church in mind. The second (chapter 10) con- 
tains Jesus’ instructions to his disciples as he sent 
them on a journey, and would apply to all later 
missionaries of the Church. The third section (chap- 
ter 13) is an enlargement of the parables in Mark 4, 
and then follows the fourth (chapter 18) in which 
Jesus gives rules for living which should apply to 
all those within the Church. For this same reason, 
Matthew has more emphasis on the apostles, the 
founders of the Church, and on the choice of Peter 
as its leader (16:13-20). 

This Gospel naturally made a great appeal to the 
early Church. In it they found weapons for their 
arguments with the Jews of the synagogue, evidence 
in support of their faith in their Lord, instructions 
for those who would walk in the new way of Christ, 
and in the last body of teachings (chapters 23 
through 25) they found assurance of the coming 
salvation. It was probably this popularity which led 
them to place Matthew first in their collection. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Open this discussion by reviewing a few of the 
most important points of each of the three pre- 
ceding discussions. It would be a good idea to have 
on the blackboard the diagram developed during the 
study of the documentary theory, illustrating the 
four sources of Matthew and Luke. 

Authorship. Ask your class, Who was Matthew? 
Where do we find information about him? Read the 
passages of Scripture that refer to him. What sig- 
nificance do you attach to the fact that Mark and 
Luke call the publican “Levi”? What is a publican? 


What was the attitude of the Jewish people toward 
them? Why? Who are their modern counterparts? 
The introductory article in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, page 953, is a valuable resource for 
this study. 

Locate Antioch in Syria on a map. Who was Ig- 
natius? Summarize this part of your discussion by 
developing a thumbnail sketch of Matthew. 

Matthew’s plan of writing. Ask members of your 
class to take their New Testaments and compare 
Matthew and Mark. How many pages are required 
for each? How many verses in each? Here is 
another opportunity to review the relationship of 
“Q” and “M” to Matthew. 

Ask your class to follow Mark’s outline through 
Matthew. You will have to do this before you try 
it with your class, so that you can give them some 
guidance; otherwise it will take too much time from 
the class session. Note the places where Matthew 
inserts his non-Markan material beginning with the 
genealogy and the Nativity stories. Then note the 
five blocks of teaching materials he inserts, begin- 
ning with the Sermon on the Mount. Also, be sure 
the class finds the statement indicated by Shroyer 
with which Matthew concludes each of these five 
sections. 

The church situation. Ask your class, What spe- 
cific purpose do you think Matthew had in mind for 
each of these blocks of material to accomplish? 
List these on the blackboard or ask your students 
to list them somewhere in their copies of Adult 
Student. Which do you think is most meaningful 
for us today? Why? Which is of the greatest help 
to you? Why? 

Compare chapter 13 with Mark 4. What similar- 
ities and differences do you observe? 

What is tke significance of the fact that Matthew 
mentions the church in chapters 16 and 18? What 
do you think about this? What does The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary say about this (see pages 980- 
983) ? 

What is “apocalypse”? What do we mean by the 
“Little Apocalypse”? Compare chapter 24 with Mark 
13. What similarities and differences do you ob- 
serve? How important are these? 

Which of these discourses inserted by Matthew 
gives us the best insight into the ethical teachings 
of Jesus? What is the significance of these for deal- 
ing with such problems as war, delinquency, crime, 
instability of the modern home, drinking and gam- 
bling, business practices, socializing the economic 
order, the saving of disordered personality, sexual 
relationships, and political action? 

The genius of Matthew. Ask your class, What are 
the distinctive contributions of Matthew to the Gos- 
pel record? List these, either on the blackboard, in 
your notebook, or somewhere in the pupils’ copies 
of Adult Student. Which do you think is most im- 
portant? Why? Have some members of your class 
check some of the Old Testament references used by 
Matthew to show that this new faith is the very 
thing anticipated by the prophets. The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament has cross 
references at the foot of each page and these are 
clearly indicated. 

Summarize your discussion. Urge your group to 
read the suggested daily Bible readings for next 
week. Close with a brief prayer. 
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Nov. 20: THE GOSPEL OF LI 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The studies of Mark and Matthew have sho 
that each of the gospel writers used earlier w 
sources. Luke gives us a revealing statement « 
in the preface to his book (1:1-4). And it i 
to see that one of the sources which Luke uss 
Mark, because he quotes Mark so much. 

We have also seen that the four Gospels we 
written to be used together. No author thoug! 
he was writing just one fourth of the gospel, 
combined with the other three fourths. Eac 
writing the gospel, the story of Jesus as he : 
The tradition is that Mark wrote for people in 
Matthew for those in Antioch, and Luke for tl 
Caesarea, though none of these locations « 
proved. 

And, finally, we have seen that each writer’: 
is colored by his own interests and the purpo: 
which he wrote. Mark wrote to emphasize the 
of the Spirit-filled Christ. Matthew saw in C! 
more excellent way than the way of Moses, t 
fillment of the Old Testament. Similarly we sh 
the interests of Luke showing through his } 
of Jesus. 

Like all the Gospels, this one is anonym« 
nowhere claims anyone as its author, and 
thrown back on the traditions of the early ( 
which may be true, but cannot be proved. 
case, however, we do have a little help, fo 
acknowledged that Luke and Acts are by th 
author. In fact, they are one book in two v 
The preface to Acts calls attention to this. An: 
think that it is possible to prove that Lu! 
companion of Paul, wrote Acts, and therefor 
the Gospel also. It is probable that these : 
only books in our Bible whose author was not 

Luke, drawing his material from other s 
uses it in a different way from Matthew. \ 
that Matthew lumped the teachings of Je 
gether in large blocks, each containing what 
to say about one particular subject. Luke, 
other hand, scatters his material through 
Gospel much more casually. For instance, L 
a sermon corresponding to Matthew’s Ser 
the Mount, but it is much shorter, and mucl 
material which Matthew has collected into 
sermon Luke has in various unrelated settir 


One of the distinctive features of Luke is 
called Perean ministry. In 9:51 Luke ha 
start for the final scenes in Jerusalem. Bi 
has not told us nearly all that he has to te! 
puts the remainder in here, and we do not ¢ 
to the neighborhood of Jerusalem until 19:27 
been assumed that everything between 9 
19:27 occurred on the way from Galile 
through Perea to Jerusalem, and it is ca 
Perean ministry. But this assumption is | 
incorrect. Luke just wanted to tell these thi: 
there was nowhere else to put them. 

The beauty of this Gospel is everywher 
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nized. Every treatment of it includes Renan’s state- 
ment that it is the most beautiful book in the world. 
This distinction is not appreciated by many Bible 
readers because they have not learned to think of 
each Gospel separately, but lump them all together 
as parts of the whole story. 

Luke is beautiful in its literary form, and shares 
with Hebrews the distinction of being the best Greek 
in the New Testament. But in addition to literary 
form, it is beautiful in the tenderness, the broad 
human sympathy, the grace of its picture of Jesus. 

In Luke, more than anywhere else, Jesus is the 
friend of those who need befriending. The three 
stories in chapter 15, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
and the Lost Son, are spoken in answer to the com- 
plaint in verses 1-2 that Jesus was associating with 
the wrong class of people. He deliberately seeks out 
the outcasts and the underprivileged and champions 
their cause. 

It is in Luke alone that we have the visit to the 
home of Zacchaeus who was a publican. Luke alone 
tells the parable in which Jesus prefers the sinful 
publican to the self-righteous Pharisee (chapter 18). 
And Luke gives us a really amazing scene in which 
Jesus is dinner guest in the home of a Pharisee. 
When a sinful woman shows her gratitude to him 
and the Pharisee looks on with scorn, Jesus actually 
rebukes his own host in order to befriend the pros- 
titute (chapter 7). 

Similarly, Luke represents Jesus as befriending 
the objects of race prejudice. As he is the only writer 
who tells the story of the Prodigal Son whose father 
welcomed him back, so he is the only one who tells 
the story of the Good Samaritan (chapter 10), after 
his chosen disciples had wanted to burn alive a village 
of Samaritans (9:55). 

Jesus in Luke’s Gospel is also the friend of the 
poor. In his first sermon in his home town syn- 
agogue, he claims to fulfill Isaiah’s prediction that 
he will preach the gospel to the poor, proclaim release 
to the captives, recovering of sight to the blind, and 
liberty to the oppressed (4:18). Luke alone records 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, in which the rich 
Dives goes to torment and the beggar Lazarus goes 
to Abraham’s bosom (chapter 16). And Luke alone 
records the story of the Rich Fool in which Jesus pro- 
nounces drastic judgment on the man who would 
feed his soul on money (chapter 12). And specially 
interesting in this connection are the Beatitudes. 

According to Matthew’s version Jesus pronounces 
blessings upon those who are poor in spirit, and who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness (Matthew 
5:3, 6). But in Luke, Jesus has blessings for those 
who are poor, and hungry, while he pronounces woes 
upon those who are rich and are full (6:20-25). 

We seldom stop to think how much we owe to Luke 
for the things which others have not told us, and 
how much poorer would be our-understanding of our 
Lord if he had not given us his picture. 


cow cw) ow 


IT may confidently be said that there is not a 
passage in the New Testament which does not pre- 
suppose some acquaintance with the earthly life of 
Jesus.—From The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest 
F. Scott; 1949; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Open this session with a swift review of what 
has gone before. Keep the diagram in front of the 
group that illustrates the four sources used by Mat- 
thew and Luke. 


Authorship. Ask your class, Who was Luke? 
Where do we find some information about him? 
Read the Scripture passages that tell us something 
about him. See if someone in the class can find the 
place where the “we” passages begin in Acts. (See 
chapter 16. In this chapter the writer of Acts shifts 
from the third person to the first person plural. For 
example: Acts 15:30 reads “So when they were sent 
off, etc.” but Acts 16:16 reads “As we were going 
to the place, etc.’’) 

What evidence do we have that Acts and Luke 
were written by the same man? Read the opening 
verses of Luke and Acts. What similarities do you 
observe? 


What sort of person wrote this Gospel? Ask your 
class, What sort of person was this man Luke? 
Shroyer notes four characteristics. Compare these 
with those named by the members of your class. 
Read some of the passages in the Gospel that illus- 
trate these characteristics. Which of these belong 
only to Luke and are not shared with either Matthew 
or Mark? Take note of these, either on the black- 
board or elsewhere. 

Who were the publicans? What was Luke’s atti- 
tude toward these people? Or should we ask which 
of Jesus’ attitudes toward people did Luke empha- 
size? What is your attitude toward people? Those 
who live near you? Those with whom you work? 
People of other nations: Poles, Italians, Brazilians, 
etc.? People of other races: Indian, Negro, Chinese, 
etc.? Are you as tolerant and understanding as 
Luke? Why or why not? You’re a Christian, aren’t 
you? A follower of Jesus? If you are not as tolerant 
and understanding as Luke, how can your conscience 
give you rest? How do you think Jesus can save you? 
How can Jesus free you from prejudice? 

What was a scribe? What was the attitude of the 
Jewish people toward them? Why? 

What was Jesus’ attitude toward the poor as re- 
vealed by Luke? What is the attitude of our church? 
Are we nearer Dives or Lazarus? Are we concerned 
too much with our side of the tracks? What should 
our church be doing? 


How Luke’s Gospel is written. This is again an 
opportunity to review the steps in the development 
of the oral tradition and the written sources that 
preceded Matthew and Luke. 

Ask your class, Can you follow Mark’s outline in 
Luke? Take time to do this. Again you will have 
to be prepared to give some guidance or this will take 
too much time. As they follow Mark’s outline, note 
the major sections of the book as indicated by 
Shroyer. These should be listed on the blackboard 
or otherwise noted. Watch for the material that is 
unique with Luke, such as his account of the Nativity 
and genealogy. Pay particular attention to Luke’s 
story of the “journey” sometimes called the “Perean 
ministry.’ Take time to locate this section and ob- 


serve some of the contents. What great familiar 
passages of Scripture are included here? 

At the close of this block of material, we find some 
of “Mark’s transition.” What is this? Read and 
compare with Mark. What similarities and differ- 
ences do you observe? 

Do you find in Luke some of the discourse, or 
teaching material, that we found in Matthew? Read 
and compare. Which do you prefer, Matthew’s or 
Luke’s version of the Beatitudes? Why? 

Ask your class to read chapter 24:13-52. Then ask 
your class, Does this story of a resurrection appear- 
ance have anything in common with Luke’s account 
of the Nativity? In style, or spirit, or the people 
involved? 


Why Luke wrote his Gospel. Ask your class, Why 
did Luke write this Gospel? What contribution did 
he have to make? List these on the blackboard and 
then compare with Shroyer’s statement in Adult 
Student. 


Summary. It would be well to have three members 
of your group list on the blackboard, or otherwise 
present to the group, the unique contribution of 
each of the three Gospel writers. Then ask your 
group, If a high-school age young person asked you 
to suggest one of the Gospels for him to read, which 
of the three would you recommend? Why? 

Which of these three Gospels helps you catch the 
“spirit” of Jesus most clearly? What is there about 
this particular Gospel that reveals that spirit to you? 

Which of these Gospels helps you see Jesus most 
clearly as a man among men? Why? 

Which of these three Gospels brings you into 
closest fellowship with Jesus? 


Which of these Gospels helps you understand 
Jesus’ mind, his thought? Why? 

What passages of Scripture in each of the Gospels 
gives you the deepest insight into what we mean by 
the word “Christian” and all that that implies for 
our lives? 

Urge your group to read the daily Bible readings 
for next week. Conclude with a brief prayer, in 
which you express gratitude for these three portraits 
of the Master, and for the message they bring to 
our troubled world. 


The Basis for Judging 


JESUS once addressed to His disciples the ques- 
tion, “Who do men say that I am?” following it up 
with the more searching question, ““Who do you say 
that lam?” The fact that it was to devoted followers 
that these questions were addressed is in itself sig- 
nificant. Clearly the disciples were regarded as more 
competent than non-disciples to judge on such a 
matter. Discipleship, in fact, was recognized as 
providing the indispensable basis for such a judg- 
ment. And Jesus, as we may learn from His rebukes 
to unclean spirits and His frequent injunctions to 
silence, would have cared nothing for a verdict 
which, however exalted, did not spring from such a 
personal experience as was implied in discipleship. 
—From Jesus, Son of Man, by George S. Duncan; 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Used by permission. 
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Portrait of Polycarp, Greek bishop of Smyrna. His “ se 
tle to the Philippians” is one of the earliest documents 
of the Christian history in existence. He died a martyr 
in AD. 155. (Photo from Schoenfeld Collection m 


Three Lions.) 


Nov. 27: CHURCH FATHERS 
AND THE GOSPELS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The earliest Christian church had no New - 
tament. Christianity had grown out of Judaism, 
and the Christians used the same Bible which y 
always had used, the Jewish Bible, or our Old - 


tament. Paul’s Bible was our Old Testament, o1 , 
Old Testament plus those apocryphal books which 
were contained in the Greek translation. When , 


Christians met together for worship, they read 
Scripture lessons from the Old Testament just as 
was done in the synagogues. So had Jesus read from 
the Old Testament in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke 4:16-20), and so his followers, who were 
originally all Jews, continued to do. 

When the writers of our four Gospels wrote their 
books, from 35 to 70 years after the death of Je : 
they had no idea of adding to the scriptures. It 
never occurred to any of them, or to any of their 
contemporaries, that what they were writing would 
some day be “Bible.” But it was not long before 
we find these books, and possibly other similar books, 
being read in the Christian services, not as scrip- 
ture, but as records of the life and teachings of Je 


Of course the memory of Jesus was precious, and 
those who remembered him died out quickly. So we 
read of services in which first the Scriptures (Old 
Testament) were read, and afterward anyone who 
had a word of the Lord gave it. The records of Jesus 
were becoming increasingly important, and naturally 
so, but they were not confused with the Bible as the 
church knew it. 

For a while, little distinction was made between 
written and oral records. Some, like Papias in the 
second century, preferred oral accounts if he could 
get them and accepted the writings as second best, 
much as we today would rather have a battle 
described by a man who had seen it than to read 
about it in a book, even though the book might be 
more accurate. The important thing was Jesus, not 
the book or the witness who told about him. 

It is not necessary to ask why these Gospels, which 
had nothing to do with the Bible, were written. 
Then, as now, interest in the Lord and devotion to 
him was enough to make his followers write about 
him. And once they were written, these Gospels 
were used for many purposes. They were used in 
the services devotionally. They were also used to 
prove that Jesus had in his life fulfilled the Old 
Testament prophecies, and was therefore divine. 
They were used to settle disputes about such things 
as the correct Christian attitude toward the sab- 
bath, food laws, Gentiles, etc. The examples of 
Jesus in such matters would be of inestimable value. 

There is no reason why there should be just four 
Gospels. As a matter of fact, there were many more, 
though most of them have been lost and we know 
only their names. One, called the Gospel According 
to the Hebrews, seems to have had considerable 
merit. 


It was generally true that the later the gospel and 
therefore the further from the life of Jesus in time, 
the more it tended to emphasize some theological 
view of the author and prove a point, rather than 
giving a simple narrative of what had happened. 
This was true even of John, the latest of our four 
to be written. The church at Rome opposed it, and 
refused to accept it until the latter part of the second 
century because of some doctrinal teachings which 
are in it and are not in the other three. 

Gospel writing finally went to seed, so to speak, 
with the late apocryphal gospels, whose chief interest 
seems to have been to prove that even as a baby 
Jesus was God, and therefore worked miracles, most 
of them quite fantastic. Making birds out of mud 
pies, he then brought them to life. He made a palm 
tree bend down and put its dates in his mother’s lap. 
Being picked up as a baby by a princess whose home 
was unhappy because she was childless, he imme- 
diately made her pregnant and she and her husband 
were reconciled. What we know of later gospels 
makes us quite satisfied that only our four were 
eventually put in the Bible. 

Even down in the second century, however, it 
continued to be true that the Church was interested 
in Jesus rather than in the books which told about 
him. Our four came to be universally used by a 
process of the survival of the fittest, because they 
were best. 

An illustration is found in Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
in which he tried to combine all the material in all 
four Gospels into one narrative, thus getting rid of 
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the repetitions. The feeding of the five thousand, 
for instance, is told in all four, and one telling would 
be enough. Tatian’s use of our four Gospels for this 
purpose shows that they were the only ones he 
thought worth considering, and yet his attempt to 
replace all four of them with his book, as was actually 
done in Syria for some centuries, shows that to him 
the books were not important, but only the facts 
which they contained and which he sought to put 
into a better book. 

The last stage of canonization resulted from the 
heresies which flooded into the Church in the second 
and third centuries. It was being claimed that Jesus 
did not have a physical body, that he was divine 
for only three years, that each Christian was a re- 
incarnation of the risen Christ, that Christians 
should keep all the Jewish law, and many more dis- 
rupting ideas. In order to combat these teachings 
the Church had to recognize some authority to which 
it could appeal, and the authority which it recognized 
was that of the apostles. It claimed a church organ- 
ization which had been founded on the apostles, a 
creed which perpetuated the teachings of the apos- 
tles, and a canon of scripture which had come down 
from the apostles. To these three, it appealed in 
determining truth and error. 

Apostolic authority was thus claimed for the entire 
New Testament. Of our Gospels, two already bore 
the names of apostles, and as we have seen in earlier 
lessons, it was easy to claim Peter as the source of 
Mark and Paul as the authority behind the writings 
of his friend Luke. Thus, happily, the place of our 
four was fixed in the New Testament, and they have 
therefore been preserved while the others have 
passed from sight. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Open your discussion by reminding your group 
that we have discovered how the Gospels came to 
be written, why they were written, and insofar as 
possible, who wrote each of them. We have observed 
the relationship of these three Gospels to each other, 
and the organization and content of the material to 
be found in each. We come logically to the questions 
of how they were selected for the New Testament 
and why they are arranged in the order in which we 
find them today. This is essentially the purpose of 
this particular lesson. 

Ask your class, In what way did you find the Old 
Testament Scriptures used in the daily Bible read- 
ings suggested for this week? Note the answers 
received from your group. If they haven’t read 
these, take time to do it and then ask your question. 
When you have your answers from the group, point 
out that the Church Fathers selected and used the 
early New Testament writings in much the same 
way. 

Ask your class, Who are the Church Fathers? 
Shroyer gives a clear answer to this question in 
Adult Student. Locate these men on your time-line. 
Find the places from which they came on a map. 

Selection of the Gospels. Ask your class, What 
were some of the apocryphal writings? Have a copy 
of the Apocrypha in class and find some of these. 


Some member of your group may be interested in 
reading this, comparing it with New Testament 
writings, and afterward reporting to the class some 
of the things he discovered. What is the Muratorian 
Fragment? What does it show about the status of 
our Gospels? At what date were the twenty-seven 
books of our New Testament accepted in the arrange- 
ment in which we find them today? Note on your 
time-line. 

What were some of the unusual reasons given for 
selecting the four Gospels? What was the real test? 

The test of apostolic authority. Ask your group, 
What do we mean by “apostolic authority”? Explain 
this early arrangement of the Gospels: Matthew, 
John, Luke, and Mark. What was the deciding fac- 
tor in the final selection of each of the four Gospels? 
Why was Paul “a problem to the saints in Judea’? 
What was the issue at the Council of Jerusalem 
(see Acts 15)? Why would the churches at Rome, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and Antioch favor the inclusion 
of Luke in the New Testament? 

The article in The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
“The Formation of the New Testament” is a valuable 
resource for this discussion. See especially page 858. 
Someone in your group might outline for the entire 
group the steps indicated in the assembling of the 
writings. 

The test of contents of the Gospels. Ask your 
class, What is a heretic? Do you know some of the 
heresies of the early Church with which the New 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32] 


Portrait of Justin Martyr, famous Christian apologist, 
keen defender of Christian doctrine, and a teacher of 
Christian dogmas. He was put to death for his faith at 
Rome between A.D. 162 and 167. (Photo from Schoen- 
feld Collection from Three Lions.) 
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In Adult Student, Joseph 
M. M. Gray says, “This is 
Methodism today: organ- 
ized for world-wide activ- 
ities, equipped with great 
institutions, possessing 
enormous and_ valuable 
properties, numbering mil- 
lions of members. But fun- 
damentally Methodism has 
always been and still is, not 
institutions or properties, 
but the Methodists them- 


selves.”’ 


Methodist churches strive to 
minister to the needs of the 
various groups in _ their 
communities. The program 
of Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., includes ac- 
tivities for all ages, from 
nursery children to adult 
planning groups. (Photos 
by Jerome Drown.) 
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Nov. 6: IT CROSSES THE SEA 
AND CREATES A CHURCH 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 
C. Period involved in this lesson, 1760-1784 


II. Biblical background 
A. Philip in Samaria 
B. The beginning of the missionary move- 
ment 





































































































C. The Macedonian call 
D. Relation to the lesson 


III. Discussion outline 


A. How did Methodism begin in America? 

B. What progress did it make? 

C. Did England help out? 

D. What of the Methodist movement during 
the war? 

E. Why a church in America but not in Eng- 
land? 

F. Do you know the origin of “Cokesbury”? 


IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. Embury or Strawbridge? 
B. Mission schools 
C. What of your Advance? 


The purpose of this lesson is to lead adults to an 
understanding of the way in which the Methodist 
movement crossed the sea, and to give them an ap- 
preciation of the vitality which led to the creation 
of a church. This lesson is a discussion of the in- 
fluence in England upon the founding of the church 
in America. Part of the eighteenth-century results 
in England was that of helping to found a church 
in America. | 

There is only a short period involved in today’s 
lesson, from about 1760 to 1784. But this period is 
tremendously important, not only for the Methodist 
movement, but also in the history of the United 
States. You might jot down to keep in mind as you 
prepare to teach some of the significant things that 
did take place during this period. Many of them are 
discussed in Adult Student. 

There is a possible intimate relation between the 
biblical background and the lesson for today. For 
example, the persecution sent the followers of Christ 
here, there, and everywhere. Philip went into Sa- 
maria and made a great impression. The same way, 
Methodists who came to America began to preach 
and made an impression. 

Acts 13:1-3 is the story of the beginning of the 


In Adult Student, Joseph 
M. M. Gray says, “The chief 
reason for cherishing the 
past is that we may get a 
future out of it; and there 
never was a better chance 
for getting a great future 
out of a heroic past than 
there is today.” 
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missionary movement. Barnabas and Saul 
separated and sent away under the inspiration 
spirit. The church in Antioch was really the 
sionary church, but it became almost the ce« 
church. It was from here that Paul left on his 
neys, and it was this church in Antioch to \ 
Paul returned each time. It was in Antioch th: 
followers were first called Christian. Likewis: 
of England men came to preach in America, an 
church in America has become stronger tha 
church in England. 

The next section, Acts 16:6-10, is a story « 
vision which Paul had of the Macedonian call. 
a call came frequently to Wesley in Englan 
helpers to be sent to America. 

The Methodist movement began in Americ: 
very natural way. Some Methodists emigrat 
America, and they continued their religious « 
siasm. There is an interesting contrast, hov 
between Philip Embury and Robert Strawb 
Embury was hesitant, but Strawbridge was « 
It took the prodding of Barbara Heck to sti 
bury. Possibly Embury would never have pre: 
had it not been for this prodding. Strawbridg« 
settled in Maryland, needed no such prodding 
Spirit itself kept him going. 

Another pioneer of Methodist history to be 1 
with these two is Captain Thomas Webb. His « 
siasm for Methodism was matched by his o 
for the future of America. He helped put th 
together. Methodism seemed particularly fitt 
the new country. Why do you suppose this was 

Methodism grew rapidly in the colonies. Fr: 
meager beginnings, by 1784 there were some 
Methodists in America. What was Wesley’s at 
toward this rapid growth? Apparently, h 
pleased with it and asked for volunteers from 
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land to help meet the need for preachers. It might 
be worth noting that Richard Boardman and Joseph 
Pilmoor were the first Methodist preachers sent over 
by Wesley. They arrived in 1769. Two years later 
there came the man who became to American Meth- 
odism what Wesley was to British Methodism, Fran- 
cis Asbury. 

Soon the men from England ceased to come, and 
many of those who had come went back. There may 
be differences of opinion as to what attitude mis- 
sionaries from England should have taken during 
the war. For the most part they were loyal to Eng- 
land. Even those who weren’t were looked on with 
disfavor. What does the fact that the spirit of Meth- 
odism persisted through and beyond the war imply 
about the spirit of Wesley? Wesley was readily rec- 
onciled to the outcome, because he was willing that 
soon after the war was over, a church should be 
formed in America. What added reason was there 
for having a church in America? It was now free 
and independent and had no close ties to England. 
But there were still close ties to Wesley. 

The strength of the tie to Wesley lessened; but 
the workers whom Wesley had sent over worked in 
line with Wesley’s beliefs and their work was akin 
to Wesley’s in zeal. The two men who made perhaps 
the greatest contribution to Methodism in America 
were Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury. The term 
“Cokesbury” is a combination of these two names; 
it continues today to have a large place in things 
Methodist. Ask if any of your students have seen 
the statue of Francis Asbury in Washington, D. C. 
(See October ADULT TEACHER, page 1.) He merits 
a place in American history. 

You might draw a strong contrast between the 
spirit of Embury and of Strawbridge and apply it to 
people who move from one church to another but 
leave their church letters and lose their enthusiasm 
for the Church. Others are more like Strawbridge, 
who work wherever they are. Some go even so far 
as to find out places in the rural areas nearby where 
a new church school might be established, and out 
of this sometimes new churches are organized. 

All of the discussion might well lead to a deter- 
mination on the part of the adults to join in the 
Advance for Christ and His Church and of having 
a part in the further creation of a great church. 


Nov. 13: IT PIONEERS, 
DIVIDES, REUNITES 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 
C. Period covered, 1784-1939 


II. Biblical background 
A. Paul and Barnabas separate 
B. The servant of God 
C. Relation to the lesson 


III. Discussion outline 
A. In what way did the Methodists pioneer? 
B. Who were the pioneers? 
C. Why did the Methodist movement divide? 
D. How many divisions were there? 
E. How did they come back together? 
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IV. Conclusion and applications 


A. Closely related to life 
B. Today’s need of pioneers 


The purpose of this lesson is to lead adults to 
see something of the pioneering spirit of the Meth- 
odist movement as it grew in and with America— 
indeed helped America grow. Also the purpose is 
to show how the freedom which the movement em- 
bodies allowed for division and how the spirit of 
the movement made for reunion. 

This lesson has a real place in the series, because 
it covers such a long period in the new movement. 
Indeed it covers almost the whole movement in Amer- 
ica, from 1784 to 1939. Thus without this lesson 
the story of the Methodist movement would be frag- 
mentary. 

The biblical background is the story of a separa- 
tion which took place between the pioneers of the 
Christian movement. It would be hard to suggest 
two men who were more instrumental in extending 
the boundaries of Christianity than Paul and Bar- 
nabas. It should bring encouragement, yet not li- 
cense, to realize that two such noble spirits in the 
Christian movement separated. It is challenging also 
to note that they were later reconciled. (Compare 
Colossians 4:10 and II Timothy 4:11.) The other 
Scripture is Paul’s discussion of the work of the 
servant of God, the representative of Christ, of 
declaring the day of salvation, of reconciling men 
unto God. 

The Methodist pioneers had a spirit akin to that 
described by Paul. This is what enabled them to help 
push back the frontiers in America and caused them 
to spend and be spent in reconciling men to God. 

In what ways did the Methodists pioneer? They 
pioneered by going wherever congregations might be 
had, regardless of size or place. No place was too 
large, too small, nor too forbidding. You might give 
members of the class some of the statistics of Francis 
Asbury’s travels. If you can get it, it would be very 
worth your while to read a sketch of Francis As- 
bury’s life, also of any of the other pioneers of Meth- 
odism. The Methodists pioneered also in the field of 
education. The short-lived Cokesbury College was 
destroyed by fire, but the flames which destroyed it 
and its successor are all but like the flame that 
warmed John Wesley’s heart. Methodist colleges are 
found all across the country. 

But any story of the Methodist movement must 
take account of the divisions within it. Why did 
these divisions occur? If Wesley had been alive, or 
if Asbury had been alive (he died in 1816), do you 
think the divisions would have been avoided? If you 
discuss the reasons for the divisions, you may eval- 
uate the reasons in the light of that day, and also 
in the light of ours. 

The first division occurred in 1828 and was con- 
cerned primarily with lay representation in annual 
and general conferences. (Note that laymen are 
members of both these conferences today. ) 

The other, and larger, division came in 1844. The 
main issue was slavery. People in the South might 
look upon the issue as one of States’ Rights. But 
even so, the fundamental issue was slavery. In this 
discussion you may find it easy to draw parallels 


‘It may be that your church has an edition of The Methodist Hymnal 
which was printed before 1939. Look in the flyleaf and you will find 
that it was used by the three branches of The Methodist Church. 


and contrasts to the most recent general election, 
when some of the South broke with the Democratic 
party. 

You cannot make too much, it seems to me, of the 
fact that neither of these divisions was caused by 
doctrine. With so much in common in the way of 
history, faith, hymns,! and hope, it was not so sur- 
prising that the branches should come back together. 
The spirit of unity was greater than the spirit of 
disunity. This is in keeping with Wesley’s attitude 
of extending the hand to all whose hearts were as 
his heart. 

Quite possibly some of those in the class may have 
been at the Uniting Conference or may have kept up 
with it, or may have heard some of the great sermons 
in preparation for it. It would be well to let them 
share their memories or their experiences, if such 
is the case. During May of this year, numerous ar- 
ticles appeared in Methodist publications commem- 
orating the tenth anniversary of the Unification of 
Methodism, in which the step was praised and the 
progress of unified Methodism evaluated. 

It is an easy thing to relate this particular lesson 
to life, maybe not so much in that there still are 
pioneers, but in the fact of divisions. There are 
frequent divisions within local churches over small 
issues, but then there are also reunions and a com- 
mon faith in a common cause. Then, too, there is a 
sense in which the uniting of The Methodist Church 
is pioneering, because it posed a challenge to a di- 
vided Protestantism. The uniting of Methodism has 
had a big part in the formation and promotion of the 
World Council of Churches. But the need is still 
for more pioneering by the whole Church and also 
by individual church members in the hope of a united 
Protestantism and in the great need for the prac- 
tical impact of religion on life. 


Nov. 20: ITS INSTRUMENTS 
OF SERVICE 


I. Introduction 
A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 


II. Biblical background 
A. The commission from Christ 
B. Organizing to serve better 
C. Making a place for the books 
D. Relation to the lesson 


III. Discussion outline 
A. What is the principle of organization in 
the Methodist movement? 
B. What general boards are there? 
C. What is their particular work? 
D. Are there other instruments of service? 


IV. Conclusion and applications 
A. What is the purpose of the Methodist move- 
ment? 
B. How are we related to the general boards? 
C. How may we serve better? 


The purpose of this lesson is to emphasize again 
that the Methodist movement came into being to 
meet the needs of men. Its purpose and program is 
that of service. This lesson is a study of the organ- 
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Two leaders of The Methodist Church: Dr. Joh 
Schisler, Executive Secretary of the Division of the 

Church, General Board of Education; and Dr. Corl 
Hargraves, retiring Executive Secretary of the 

Department of Missionary Education. (Photo by Je 
Drown.) 


ization whereby the serving is accomplished. 
lesson is important to serve as a review of th 
ganizing principle of the Methodist movement 
to give an insight into the present organiza 

The Scripture references from Matthew rr 
sent considerable contrast. Authorities are ag 
that the second passage represents far more ni 
the spirit of Jesus than the first, because of it 
clusiveness and universality. The lesson fron 
Acts is the story of organization for more effe 
service in the early church in Jerusalem. It i 
dicative also of the need for organization, both 
and now. 

The reference from Timothy is an interesting, 
in this connection and relates directly to one } 
of the church today, namely the Publishing H 
There is always need for books and parchment 
one were to consider the best read men of Ens 
in Wesley’s century, Wesley’s name might lea 
list. And if men did not study, they did not 
with Wesley. 

You might review here a part of the discu 
in the former session on the principle of orga 
tion in the Methodist movement. What was 
principle? It was a principle of trial and erro 
practicability. What was practical was ado; 
what was not practical was set aside. But it 
always in terms of the purpose, and that pu) 
was meeting human needs. Keep this princip 
mind as you discuss the lesson for today. Ke 
mind, too, that the concern of the church is 
persons. 

It would be well for you to refer to your Disci; 
maybe have it with you in class. Ask membe 
the class to help you list the general boards o 
church. If the class cannot list them, make : 
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on the blackboard and discuss the particular work of 
each of the boards. You might read excerpts from 
the Discipline as to what the work of the various 
boards is. Possibly some members of the class will 
have been through general board offices or will have 
had contact with general board workers. If so, let 
them report on their experiences. 

It may be that some person has had an unfortunate 
experience in some contact with a general board. If 
so, let him have his say. But if you can, match his 
bitter experience with a pleasant one of your own. 
I am confident that the connectional workers are as 
devoted to the church as any persons within it. 

What other instruments of service are there? 
Here you might make mention of the various con- 
ference organizations. All the organizational ma- 
chinery is designed to serve the local church and to 
enable it to render more effective service in the lives 
of persons. Another instrument of service is the 
organizational machinery within the local church. 
Point out that this organization, too, is for the pur- 
pose of serving individuals. 

You might note again the purpose of the move- 
ment as being that of service, primarily of spiritual 
service, but point out that spiritual service includes 
the welfare of the whole person. It may be hard 
for a person to understand his relationship to the 
general boards. You should make this clear to the 
students by showing how the individual members 
support the work of the church and how their con- 
tributions are made effective around the world 
through general board representatives. 

A good question to consider is, “How may we serve 
better?” It is hardly proper to speak of members 
as instruments of service, because they are the ones 
to be served. And yet those are served most who 
actually serve most. The church itself is an instru- 
ment of service. Its purpose is to serve individuals, 
and one of its greatest services to the individual is 
to provide for him a place in which he may serve 
others. 


Nov. 27: THE CHALLENGES 
IT FACES 


I. Introduction 


A. Purpose of this lesson 
B. Place in the series 
C. Relation to the Advance 


II. Biblical background 


A. The “whole armor” 
B. Faith and works 
C. Relation to the lesson 


III. Discussion outline 
A. What challenge did the movement face? 
B. How did it meet the challenge? 
C. What challenges exist today? 
D. What are the resources for meeting them? 


IV. Conclusion and applications 


A. Why this series? 
B. Was it worth while? 
C. Are we willing? 


The purpose of this lesson is to challenge those 
who have studied in this series to do something about 
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it. It has an obvious place as the final:session in the 
study. In an earlier session we thought of the move- 
ment as coming to the Kingdom for such a time. 
The times are still such that the movement is needed. 
These lessons are particularly appropriate as a part 
of the new quadrennial program of the church, the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. Relate it to 
the Advance, not as a special feature, and do not 
lift up the Advance as a special feature. Let it be 
as a continuing of the mighty work of the Meth- 
odist movement. 

The biblical background is very fitting. First, we 
are urged to put on the whole armor of God. This is 
surely a time in which the whole armor is needed. 
And also it is a time, as always, when we must rec- 
ognize the necessary relationship between faith and 
work. It is difficult to maintain the proper emphasis 
on both of these. Neither is complete without the 
other. Good works perfect faith. The Scripture 
lesson seems to say to me that time of talking is 
past; now get out and do. Hymn 278 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal has been used so frequently that maybe 
its exacting promise is weakened. But this is a time 
when we need to follow the Master. 

In order to evaluate the challenge which faces us, 
we might spend a few minutes in review. What chal- 
lenge did the Methodist movement face when it 
began? This was discussed in the first session in the 
series. You might be prepared to answer the ques- 
tion in case the members of the class cannot. The 
other question, How did the movement meet the 
challenge? involves a review of sessions 2, 3, and 4. 
Note that it met the challenge essentially in the way 
that we are to meet the challenges which face us 
today. 

Most of the time in class should be spent, though, 
on a consideration of the challenges which exist 
today. There is danger that this may become just 
another cataloging of evils in the world. Make sure, 
if you can, that members of your class feel some 
responsibility to do something about these evils: 
the problem of war and peace; related to this is the 
problem of a divided world; perhaps of more imme- 
diate concern to church members and of greater em- 
barrassment is the problem of a divided Church. 


How can a divided church inspire the nations to 
unite? The Church may not be ready yet for organic 
unity, but there might be greater ecumenicity. And 
it will take greater ecumenicity to impress the na- 
tions of the world with the ideal of the Church. 

The problem of propagating and purifying democ- 
racy is a tremendous challenge, and before democ- 
racy can be propagated, it needs purification. It is 
hardly fair for men to fight to make the world safe 
for democracy, while others fail to make democracy 
fit for the world. In this connection, let the members 
of the class discuss particular social problems re- 
lated to your own community. It’s an easy thing for 
those in the North to speak of the problems of the 
South, and vice versa, but there are problems pe- 
culiar to every section of the country. Dig in to 
consider the challenges which you face in your own 
community, state, and nation. 

Another continuing challenge is that of missions, 
of making real the dream, “The world is my parish.” 
What are the members of your class doing to help 
make this possible? 

The resources for meeting the challenges of today 
are numerous. You might review the great “Faith” 
chapter in Hebrews 11. Then note that we are sur- 
rounded by a greater crowd of witnesses even than 
were the Hebrews. Besides this, we are more than 
eight million strong. It is the largest Protestant 
denomination and should be the one that serves the 
most. Another great resource is in our leadership, 
a leadership that visioned under God a new world 
order and led the church in having a part in forming 
the United Nations Organization; a leadership that 
visions and led in the Crusade for Christ; a leader- 
ship that continues this vision in the Advance for 
Christ and His Church. Another resource which, as 
Wesley said, is best of all is the fact of God and 
Christ. 

It would be well to let the members of your class 
evaluate this series of lessons. After all, was it worth 
while? What have they learned? Has their devotion 
been challenged? Has their pride of membership in 
the Methodist movment been increased? Has their 
willingness to serve been stimulated? Have they 
been confronted with some concrete tasks? 


Help on the Adult Bible Course 


THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS, by Ernest F. Scott; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949; 171 pp., $2.50. 


In the past hundred years the Gospels have been 
studied with a critical intelligence the like of which 
has been applied in no other period of history. Every 
possible avenue of approach to understanding their 
meanings has been followed. Modern scholarship has 
been relentless in examining every last record. What 
are the results? 

Students wishing to know more of the results of 
this scholarship will find helpful answers in Ernest 
F. Scott’s The Purpose of the Gospels. Dr. Scott, 
one of the leading New Testament scholars of our 
day, concludes that we are now able to feel, as men 
could not do in the past, that our knowledge of Jesus 
has a solid foundation. We can think of our Lord 


as a real historical Person, whose memory has come 
down to us in trustworthy records. 

These historical narratives had an ultimate pur- 
pose: To provide a sure basis for the Christian be- 
liefs in the Word made flesh. At every point, the 
Gospel writers were concerned to say that God had 
now manifested himself in the earthly life of Jesus. 
Carefully Dr. Scott examines each Gospel to show 
how the writers achieved their purpose. 

If your class is studying the Adult Bible Course 
this year, this volume will prove very helpful to both 
students and teachers. It will also be valuable as a 
resource for the International Lesson Series lessons 
on the life and teachings of Jesus and as an aid in 
the studies dealing with the emphasis upon Our 
Faith in Christ in the Advance for Christ and His 
Church. —Woodrow Geer. 
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International Lesson 
Series 


Nov. 6: OUR REFUGE IN 
EVERY EMERGENCY 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Otto J. Baab 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 40:1-11, 27-31; 61; 63:7 


The material in this lesson is the work of the at 
prophet of the Exile, who prophesied in the period 
546-538 B.c. among the Jewish exiles in Baby a, 
and of a Jew living in Palestine about a hundred 
years later who had been impressed by the writings 
of his predecessor and who tried to state their mean- 
ing to his own readers. The former wrote chapters 


40-55 and the latter chapters 56-66. The purpose of 
both is about the same, as is the basic religious w= 
point, so they can be properly studied togethe: 

The first passage (Isaiah 40:1-11) contains the 
prophet’s word of assurance that the exiles are to 
be comforted—they have suffered sufficiently for 
their sins. Their “guilt is paid in full.” This rd 


takes the form of a dialogue between several angelic 
beings, one of whom calls to the other at the com- 
mand of God. The discouraged exiles are told that 


God will cause a smooth highway to be constructed 
across the desert to enable them to return to I s- 
tine. Should it seem a difficult task for Israe! to 


journey hundreds of miles across the dry, sun-baked 
desert, in view of man’s weakness, it was to be re- 
membered that God’s power is great and he can ill 


his purposes. He will level the rough places and he 
will tenderly—like a shepherd—carry the weak, such 
as the aged and the very young. 

The people to whom these words of sublime con- 
fidence in God are addressed were living in a foreign 
land—Babylonia—and were faced with a spiritual 
crisis involving the very foundation of their religion 
—faith in God. The exiles had adjusted themselves 
to their new homes and were reasonably content. 
Many probably lost all desire to go back to ir 
homeland. Some engaged in business, as is evident 
from clay tablets in the form of contracts containing 
Jewish names. The exiled Jews were impressed by 
the magnificent civilization of their new cot y. 
Splendid, massive buildings, great wealth, anc c- 


torious armies contributed to the tendency of the 
Jews to give up their faith or to become indifferent 
to it. 

Our prophet saw only one hope—to inspire \is 
people a strong faith in the greatness of thei d 





“Isaiah” from “Frieze of the Prophets’? by John Singer 
Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. (Photo by 
Orient and Occident.) 


and in his direct interest in their welfare. He pro- 
claimed with ardor and conviction both the power 
and the merciful love of Israel’s God. With such a 
message, the prophet of the Exile hoped to persuade 
his people to return to Palestine, where they could 
begin life anew. 

There were skeptics among his listeners, and there 
were those who believed that the true God was really 
Marduk, the principal Babylonian deity. Was it not 
he who had overthrown the armies of Judah and 
given an overwhelming victory to his people? To 
such Jews the prophet’s message of the power and 
forgiving love of God was incredible. In an effort 
to convince them, he wrote some of the noblest words 
in the Old Testament (40:27-31). The everlasting 
God, the Creator of the universe, unfailing—under 
all circumstances—strengthens those who put their 











trust in him. The weak and weary, the young men 
who faint or fall by the wayside “shall renew their 
strength.” 

The thrilling words of chapter 61 are familiar to 
readers of the New Testament, for they are used by 
Jesus, as reported in the fourth chapter of Luke. The 
identity of the one who is commissioned to bring the 
good news contained in this passage is clearly Jesus 
in this Gospel; in Isaiah it may be the prophet or 
a leader to come in the future. But the nature of the 
good news is apparent. A message of release is to 
come to the wretched, the brokenhearted and the 
imprisoned. These words seem to refer specifically 
to the exiled Jews, not only in Babylonia but in 
other parts of the world during the period of the 
Dispersion. The exiled Jews, shamed and oppressed, 
shall be restored to the land of their fathers, there 
to serve as “priests of the Lord,” promoting his wor- 
ship in the rebuilt Temple and serving him with joy 
and gladness. The God who is faithful to keep his 
covenant will give the faithful everlasting joy. All 
men will be greatly moved when they see the won- 
derful redemptive work of Israel’s God. 

Here the prophet touches on the salvation of all 
men who may share the deliverance of Israel by 
accepting its God. Wherever men are in prison—an 
actual prison or the prison of fear and deprivation— 
wherever they are in need, wherever they are sick 
in spirit or brokenhearted, there the redeeming, 
delivering love of God will act to set them free and 
to heal their wounds. The righteousness and mercy 
of God cannot be confined to one nation—it must 
ultimately extend to all men. 

When, in imagination and in faith, the prophet 
considers the wonderful things God has done for 
men, he declares that they will praise him with heart 
and soul. His heart is stirred as he thinks of the 
triumphant return of his people to Palestine and 
the inauguration of a new era of peace and justice 
there, all of this to be wrought by the act of God 
himself. God has acted out of his great love and 
compassion for his people. So strong was his com- 
passion that he was not content to delegate the task 
to some agent or representative—a messenger or 
angel—he acted directly and personally as his peo- 
ple’s saviour. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


You will want your lesson for today to leave the 
adults in your class with a new vision of how faith 
operates in times of crisis and with their own faith 
strengthened to meet these times. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. The new unit 
II. How does vital religion operate in emergen- 
cies? 
A. What does religion do for us in crisis? 
B. What does crisis do to religious faith? 
C. Does having faith mean that we let God 
do for us what we should do ourselves? 


III. Summary 


Begin this lesson by caliing the attention of the 
class to the fact that today we are beginning a new 
unit of lessons on “Vital Religion.” We have been 
discussing “Religion in the Life of a Nation” for 
the last five sessions. For three sessions now we shall 
be dealing with some questions of what a vital re- 
ligion is and what we can expect it to do for us and 
to us. 

This first session on “Our Refuge in Every Emer- 
gency” strikes at the very heart of any religion 
worthy of the name. Someone has put his finger on 
one vital issue when he said, “The need for encour- 
agement is common to all people. ... No man can 
escape difficulties forever.” No matter how for- 
tunate, strong, or attractive a person may be, there 
are times when he meets problems that he is unable 
to solve and situations which concern him but over 
which he has no control. 


What is the relation of religion to these situations? 
This is the real test of religion; this is the place 
where one finds his religion of value in living. It is 
also the place where religion becomes vital and 
strong. Cox (Adult Student) says, “God does not 
save us from trouble and defeat, but he can save us 
in disaster.” 

A theological professor had been teaching his class 
what a strong and vital religion is and how it helps 
men meet difficulties and problems. One day this 
professor’s talented and attractive wife was killed. 
After the funeral the students came to the class, 
expecting to find that their class would not meet that 
day. Instead the teacher was there. He said, “Stu- 
dents, I have been telling you what a vital religion 
can do in times of crisis. Now I am here to tell you 
that it works.” 


What are some of the situations in which religion 
proves to be a real refuge and source of strength? 
Let the class members suggest situations, preferably 
some of their own experience, where religion enables 
men and women to meet life, even though it seems 
difficult. 


What situations did the Hebrew people face in our 
lesson for today? Using the “Biblical Background” 
and the lesson notes in Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly as a basis, let the class members discuss 
the Exile and its conditions and also the situation in 
Jerusalem. 

Be sure that the seriousness of the situation in 
the Exile is made clear. These people were taken 
from their homes, from their very God, and carried 
away into a foreign country where strange customs 
and strange religions prevailed. No wonder some of 
them felt discouraged! (Psalms 137.) Some fifty 
years later, when some of them returned to Jeru- 
salem, they found things very discouraging, too. The 
glory that certain of the captives had remembered 
was all gone, and Jerusalem was only a pile of ruins 
on top of a rather barren hill and surrounded by 
unfriendly neighbors. The encouraging words of 
Isaiah 61 would meet a real need. 

What effect do such experiences as the Hebrews 
had have upon our religion? When one has dis- 
covered that his religion enables him to meet such 
difficulties, he finds that it is greatly strengthened. 
Faith is something like muscle; it is strengthened 
by use. 


In what way was the faith of the Hebrews 
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strengthened by the Exile? They caught a 

vision of God, a God that was truly universal, 

could be with them and help them even in 

strange land of Babylon. What did the prophe 
the Exile whose words we study today have to 
about what would happen? The vision and enc 
agement of this prophet who saw that God’s pe 
were not overcome by military and political de 
did much to preserve the hope of these people. 
the strength of that, their religion became st) 
and their understanding of God much clearer. 
cidentally, it was during this time that much of 


Bible was written and edited. How did the pro; 


of the returned Hebrews encourage his people’ 

We have been discussing how faith helps per 
in time of trouble, and our lesson title is “Our Re! 
in Every Emergency.” Can we rely on ourse 
and also put our trust in God? Is there danger 
we will depend upon God so much that we will 


Nov. 13: VICARIOUS SUFFERIN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Otto J. Baab 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 52:13 THROUGH 53:12. 

In this poem the prophet presents what is p 
ably the most profound idea in the Bible—th« 
demptive value of suffering on behalf of others. 
fall of Jerusalem had been a turning point in 
lives of the Jews: their nation had lost its i 
pendence and they were transplanted in a str: 
land. Not only this, but many of them experie 
the spiritual pangs of the loss of communion 
God. They were in a land where other gods 
worshiped and their own God had allowed the: 
go into exile. Weary in body—after a long jou 
across the Arabian desert—and sick at heart at 
prospect of an indefinite separation from their h: 
land, the exiles were miserable creatures. 

Some soon conquered their homesickness anc 
justed to their new life. Others could not be con: 
or reconciled to their fate. They could not ur 
stand why God had allowed them to suffer. Ha 
not promised in the covenant with Moses to pr 
them against their enemies? 

In an effort to explain the misfortune which 
overtaken these devout Jews, the prophet interp! 
this experience, not as a defeat for Israel’s Go 
frustration of his purposes—but as the fulfill 
of his real plan for his people and for the world 
gives this interpretation in the form of a 
describing the reaction of the nations as they wi 
the suffering and misery of Israel. In imagin: 
he shows their astonishment at the wretchedne 
the figure which represents Israel. This figu 
as twisted and ugly as a tree which grows i! 
soil, beaten and buffeted by the wind, utterly 
attractive. He is an outcast, repelling people b 
perpetual grief and sorrow which he exhibits. 

The nations confess they had treated Israel 
contempt; they had had no respect for a lowly p 
who had been defeated in battle, had been 





do our best to solve our own problems? Throw out 
these questions for discussion by the class members. 
“Attitudes” (Wesley Quarterly) says, “God is a 
refuge who reinforces our best efforts.” Will God 
do for us the things we can and should do for our- 
selves? God works only through us and his other 
creation. Faith does not bring a magic genie out 
of a bottle when we say the right words to do our 
work for us; rather it will give us confidence, hope, 
and strength to face our own problems, knowing that 
our efforts are reinforced by God himself when they 
are directed rightly. 

Close the class discussion by summarizing the 
main points brought out—namely, that religion is a 
refuge in crisis situations, that crisis situations 
strengthen religion, and that faith and trust in God 
do not excuse us from doing our best with our own 
problems, rather they help us face them with con- 
fidence. 


slaves and subjects in Babylonia, and had nothing 
to show for their former glory except a queer reli- 
gion, which had given them no help at all in time 
of need. 

As they witnessed the spectacle of this beaten, 
abused figure—the nation Israel—there dawned upon 
them an amazing truth, a truth which had never 
before appeared in the mind of man. What they 
were beholding was not meaningless misery or mys- 
terious grief. It was grief and sorrow endured for 
the sake of the nations themselves. “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” For 
some strange reason the fate of Israel was con- 
nected with the fate of the other nations in a redemp- 
tive way. It was because of their transgressions 
and their iniquities that Israel was bruised and af- 
flicted. This suffering had been endured that the 
nations might have peace and salvation. Each nation 
had refused to heed the word of Israel’s Redeemer ; 
each had gone its own way and had gone astray like 
sheep. To win them to the way of faith and obe- 
dience, God had laid on Israel the punishment which 
they deserved. 

Israel—described as the afflicted servant—the na- 
tions continued to meditate—had been oppressed yet 
had accepted his fate stoically without opening his 
mouth, just as a sheep brought in to be slaughtered 
or to be sheared is dumb and unprotesting. Here the 
prophet is idealizing the Jewish community and 
doubtless thinks of a chastened and purified spiritual 
remnant. Certainly many of his fellow Jews were 
far from silent! The experience of the Exile is 
described as prison and the servant’s sojourn among 
foreigners as existence in the grave, where he dwells 
with the rich (prosperous Babylonians?). 

As a consequence of this suffering which God 
was pleased to bring upon his people, the servant 
Israel is to be rewarded with long life and prosperity. 
He will be made to understand his suffering and be 
satisfied in having served God’s holy purpose to save 
the nations. 

It is not surprising that this figure of afflicted 
Israel meekly bearing suffering as the will of God 
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should have been explained in terms of Jesus who 
bore the sins of mankind and suffered for their re- 
demption. When the Jewish Christians who wrote 
the Gospels tried to account for the effect which the 
life of Jesus had upon them, they naturally drew 
upon the prophetic books of the Old Testament and 
especially Isaiah. Here they found a statement of 
an eternal truth—that of vicarious suffering—which 
was vividly illustrated and demonstrated in the life 
and work of the Master. They correctly understood 
the words of the prophet which are recorded in our 
Scripture lesson, even though they did not identify 
the servant with Israel. To suffer for others is the 
way of God. Jesus was supremely the embodiment 
of that way. 

One feature of the great truth taught by our 
prophet deserves special attention. This is the truth 
that vicarious suffering is presented on an interna- 
tional scale in Isaiah. It is a principle which need 
not be confined to the life of the individual; it may be 
exemplified in the life of the nation as well. Israel’s 
suffering for the sake of her cherished possession— 
her religion—had the international effect, at least 
so our prophet thought, of bringing to all nations 
the benefits of faith in a God of justice and mercy. 
This is a spiritualized, noble nationalism, whereby 
‘the best in a nation’s heritage is shared with other 
nations, even at great cost in self-denial and sacri- 
fice. This means for us the gift to all the world of 
our precious heritage of democracy and freedom, 
of brotherhood and bread, even though we have to 
pay the price. Unless we pay the price, the world 
cannot know the God we serve or be saved. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


If your lesson is successful today, you will want 
members of your class to have a new vision of what 
vicarious suffering means to a vital religion and to 
dedicate themselves anew to a life made significant 
through redemptive service of love. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Sacrifice as a crisis situation 
IJ. What is the relation of vicarious suffering to 
vital religion? 
A. What is vicarious suffering? 
B. Why do persons perform sacrificial acts? 
C. Is vicarious suffering always voluntary? 
D. What modern nations have suffered vicar- 
iously ? 
E. How did Second Isaiah interpret Israel’s 
suffering ? 
F. How does the principle of vicarious suf- 
fering affect our everyday lives? 


III. Conclusion 


Begin by recalling that the lessons which we are 
now studying are on “Vital Religion,” and that last 
Sunday we discussed the place of religion in crisis 
situations and the effect of such situations on reli- 
gion. Today we are going to discuss one of the crisis 


situations that faces everyone who lives in society 
—that of vicarious suffering and sacrifice. It is true 
that persons cannot live with other persons without 
some sacrifice; in many cases actual suffering is in- 
volved. 

Center discussion around the question, What is 
the relation of vicarious suffering to vital religion? 
First ask, What is vicarious suffering? Webster 
says that “‘vicarious” means “performed or suffered 
by one person with results accruing to the benefit 
or advantage of another.” Ask the students to give 
a few common examples of vicarious suffering. Do 
not spend too much time just giving examples; there 
will be many they can think of—mothers sacrificing 
for their children, friends sacrificing for each other, 
strangers taking risks to save the lives of children 
in danger, four chaplains giving their life belts to 
soldiers on the sinking S. S. Dorchester, and many 
others. 


Why do persons do these sacrificial acts? Let the 
students express what they believe makes persons 
suffer, even give up their lives, for others. After 
they have given expression to their feelings, you 
might summarize with what Jesus said about this, 
“He who loses his life for my sake will find it.” It 
is one of the paradoxes of life that he who will live 
significantly must give himself to persons and causes 
outside of himself. The person who tries to make his 
life significant by getting a great many things for 
himself only succeeds in getting more and more dis- 
content and dissatisfaction for himself. 


Is vicarious suffering always voluntary? One of 
the most difficult problems that Christianity has to 
face is the problem of the person who is a sacrifice 
to society through no wish or fault of his own. Per- 
sons are crippled and die from contagious diseases 
and accidents in which they had no blame. It is very 
hard to see how these persons can reap any benefit 
from their suffering. And yet these persons are 
rendering a service to society, especially if vital reli- 
gion enables them to meet their sacrifices in a hopeful 
attitude. Because many persons died from small- 
pox, vaccination was discovered. Automobile acci- 
dents are constantly demanding better highways and 
more careful traffic regulation in the interest of 
better and safer transportation. Because cancer is 
taking the lives of many, medical scientists are doing 
their best to discover its cause and cures. How many 
more deaths from accidents involving drunken 
drivers must we have before we learn to curtail the 
liquor traffic? : 

Sometimes whole nations seem to suffer through 
no fault of their own. Think of the nations today 
that have suffered because other nations have been 
at war. Many of the smaller nations of Europe could 
be named. In our Scripture lesson today, we have 
a picture of the “Suffering Servant” taken from the 
writings of the great prophet of the Exile, Second 
Isaiah. His nation had suffered bitterly. “For 
Others” (Wesley Quarterly) says, “In clarifying 
the nature of Israel’s true vocation the prophet ex- 
plained the difficult question of why God had per- 
mitted the great suffering of the exiles. He inter- 
preted the sufferings as Israel’s highest destiny. ... 
Their mission made them in a special sense God’s 
servant.” What are some of the religious values that 
came out of Israel’s suffering? These people caught 
a new vision of God in their most difficult moments. 
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Half a century or so later, Jesus was influenc 
the writings of this prophet as he went abo 
ministry. 

What does this lesson have to say to us in ov 
lives today? You will find a number of provo 
questions for discussion in both Adult Studen 
Wesley Quarterly. Let your class members d 
them freely. Here is one from Adult Studen 
you may all want to use: “If one has a family, s 
he ask them to risk suffering because of his c: 
tions?” What are some of the sacrifices tha 
demanded of us from day to day? How shou 
go about meeting them? Beware the danger « 
phasizing suffering simply for the sake of suff: 


Nov. 20: THE GREAT INVITA’ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Otto J. Baab 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 55. 


After calling upon the discouraged, dow 
exiles to break into song as they consider wha 
is about to do for them, the prophet announces 
the days of Israel’s shame and reproach are 
She need remember her defeat and humiliati: 
longer (Isaiah 54). This encouraging word c: 
accepted as true, for it is supported by the Red: 
of Israel, who is the God of the whole earth. No 
can stop him from bringing joy and deliverar 
his people. The people will soon know freedom 
fear and they will enjoy health, peace, and happ 


This is the hope of those who trust in the Lord, 


the prophet. Then he cries out the words of ir 
tion, summoning all to partake of the gifts of 
mercy (Isaiah 55). 

Here are remarkable words, inviting people t 
food and drink without money! Truly a rey 
of the usual practice in the market place! We 
well inquire what the prophet means by this sti 
language. Such an inquiry involves reference t 
actual market situation with which the Jews « 
Exile were familiar. Babylonia was a rich and 
ishing empire, whose wealth increased with he: 
itary successes in conquering new territory 
whose trade with other countries was stimulat 
her fertile fields, which produced surplus commo: 
that could be exchanged for imported luxuries. |] 
ily loaded camel caravans wended their way 
desert trails carrying goods from Babylonia to n 
boring countries and returning with needed 1 
rials. The markets of Babylonia were bustling 
life from morning to night to handle this exte 
commerce. Here was wealth which the Jews 
never seen in their own country. They inevitab! 
came adept in trade and commerce, in buyin; 
selling, thus adjusting themselves to their new 
and settling down. 

In view of this emphasis upon trade by the 
in Babylon, there is no doubt that they easily r 
nized the allusions of the prophet when he in 
them to make their purchases in the market 
truth, they needed no encouragement. Money 
all that was necessary, and they had money 


ist 
od 


er. 





How can we meet the demands of sacrificial life? 
How can we make our own sacrifices redemptive? 
Remember that the suffering not only lifts society; 


it also lifts the one who willingly serves. Redus 
points out the characteristics the nation must have 
if she is to carry out her high mission as the servant 
of God—humility, gentleness, sense of universal mis- 
sion, willingness to accept vicarious suffering, and 
certainty of working with God. Do you think our 
nation ought to try to develop these qualities? How? 

Summarize the discussion, mentioning the neces- 
sity for sacrifice, the way Israel met it, how Jesus 
met it, and the effect it can have on our own religious 
lives and the life of our nation. 


But the prophet was not really requesting his 
countrymen to buy and sell; he was calling their at- 
tention to certain great values not found upon the 
counters of the merchants, but which could be ob- 
tained without money. His people were eagerly 
spending money for food and drink that gave no 
lasting sustenance or refreshment. Let them buy 
bread and wine and milk, but let them realize that 
the deepest needs and cravings of man’s spiritual 
nature could not be satisfied with food for the body. 
He asks his listeners why they spend time and money 
for that which is not really bread for the spirit of 
man, why they use the earnings of their toil to buy 
that which leaves the soul undernourished. His 
meaning is clear: the people have yielded to the 
seductive influence of Babylonia’s materialistic cul- 
ture and have lost the heavenly vision of dedication 
to God and his service. 

The Jews of the Exile had a noble religious tra- 
dition which they could hardly forget. There was 
the deliverance from Egypt, the covenant at the 
sacred mountain, the entrance into the promised 
land, and the revelation of God’s will through the 
early prophets. God had brought the nation into 
being, he had contracted in his mercy to guide it 
and help it in time of need, he had pitied it like a 
loving father and rebuked it as a righteous judge. 
Israel was his chosen people, selected to do the divine 
will in the world. In spite of this heritage, Israel 
perversely denied its God and followed the practices 
of the pagan world. This situation faced the prophet 
and he vigorously assailed it by a strong exhortation 
to turn to their God for the strength and spiritual 
power they so sorely needed. 

When he invited them to buy without money, he 
was really asking them to accept the free gifts of 
God’s loving favor and self-revelation to them. 
Faith, and love, and obedience in response to these 
gifts were not to be bought with a price; they were 
the consequence of the simple acceptance of God’s 
offer of himself. These were spiritual values, price- 
less in nature, without which men could have no rea! 
individuality or personal integrity. The bread men 
needed was the bread of life—the word of truth as 
to God, his goodness and power and. love, available 
to mankind in every situation and in all times. 

This act of faith could produce an immediate ex- 
perience of God, who had only to be sought in order 
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to be found. In the time of need, he was at hand; 
in danger and in hardship, he was a very present 
help for all who received him in faith and served 
him in obedience. Israel was thus challenged to turn 
to God and to find in him values and goods that no 
market could possibly supply. Such a turning de- 
manded turning away from evil in both thought and 
deed. If men repent and the wicked give up their 
wickedness, God will abundantly pardon and give 
spiritual power to men. This will mean for the exiled 
Jews joy and peace in their own land, for God will 
help them return and rebuild their ruined country. 
But first they must rebuild their faith. 

The guarantee of God’s help to men is found in 
his own divine nature: his ways and thoughts are in- 
finitely higher than man’s and his word will not go 
forth in vain. That is to say, his will will be done 
among men; what he purposes will be accomplished. 
So with his promises of help and salvation. Under 
all circumstances this help is available. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


In the lesson today you will want members of your 
class to think seriously of what makes life significant, 
to consider how they can make these values more 
effective in their lives, and in the lives of their 
church, community, and nation, and to be inspired 
to go out and put them into practice. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
J. Why are we afraid? 


I]. What makes life satisfactory? 


A. List some things that make life satisfactory 
B. Can we achieve these things alone? 
C. What was Israel’s mission as seen by Sec- 
ond Isaiah? 
D. How can we overcome our fears? 
1. Personally? 
2. Nationally? 
EK. Has our nation a mission? 


III. Conclusion—summary of lesson and unit 


You might begin by asking the class members if 
they agree with Cox (Adult Student) when he says, 
“In all probability, it can be truly said that no gen- 
eration ever lived under such strain, disillusionment, 
and fear as does ours.” Why does he make a state- 
ment like that? Of what are we afraid? Let the 
class members make suggestions of fears under 
which we cringe today—fear of Communism, fear of 
war, fear of economic disaster, fear of illness, and 
others they will name. Why are we afraid of those 
things? Most of us in America have as many ma- 
terial things as we have ever had in the past; many 
of us have more. Why then should we fear? 

What is it that we want? What will satisfy us? 
Suggest that we spend the class hour today in trying 
to answer the question, What makes life satisfac- 
tory? You might list some of the things that the 
class members think will make life satisfactory: 
security, peace, religion, service, honesty and other 
virtues, and the like. During the past two Sundays, 
we have had lessons from the great prophet of the 


Exile who had keen insight into the needs of his 
people. Let us see what he says about how persons 
spend their lives. Have someone read Isaiah 55:1-2. 
Which things that we have listed really satisfy? 

Look at the list again. Are these things that we 
can achieve all alone? As we go down the list, we 
will see that not one of them is a purely individual 
matter. Individuals may help achieve them, but un- 
less groups of individuals achieve them together, 
they will not really exist to make life satisfactory. 

Look further at Isaiah 55. If you have time, read 
the whole chapter; at least read verses 3-7. Some 
of the Hebrews had an idea that the way to make life 
most satisfactory was to amass wealth by trading 
with the Babylonians. What did the prophet think 
of that? What was the really important thing that 
he felt his people could do? 

According to the vision of this prophet, could Is- 
rael be God’s chosen people all alone? What did it 
involve? Note verse 4 again. Israel is to be a wit- 
ness to others. She is not God’s chosen people for 
herself, but for what she can do for others. Do you 
think that this message to a small group of captives 
in a great city has any bearing on our problems of 
today? What? If this little group of people who 
were poor and weak, who were not even free men 
politically, were challenged to go out and call nations 
to God, how much more are we who are free, wealthy, 
strong, well organized into churches called? 

Look back at our list of things that make life satis- 
factory. Take them one at a time and consider how 
we can achieve them, for ourselves in our own class, 
in our own church and community. Can they be 
achieved there alone if they are not elsewhere? 

Does that mean that there is no use for us to try 
to achieve these things at all? Where can we start? 
How can we best overcome Communism? Outlaw 
war? Keep health? Have economic stability? Dis- 
cuss the fears that were outlined at the beginning 
of the period and let the class members make sug- 
gestions of how to overcome them. In all of them 
they will conclude that the best thing they can do 
now is to make use of the freedom and the strength 
available to them in the situation in which they 
find themselves. If democracy is successful, why do 
we need to fear Communism? If love and good will 
prevail in the hearts of men, who needs to be afraid 
of war? Will God pardon our hatreds and our fears? 
How? Read once more Isaiah 55:7. Does this apply 
to our time? Notice that God can pardon only when 
the unrighteous turns away from his unrighteous- 
ness and returns to the way of God. 


OwO 8 COD GH? 


No Narrowing of the Brotherhood! 


It is evidently the aim of the Gospels to place 
membership of the church on a new basis. They 
protest against all narrowing of the brotherhood, 
and tell how Jesus extended his welcome to ail men. 
They lay stress on his friendship with Samaritans 
and outcasts and sinners. They record his parable 
of the net which enclosed all varieties of fish and of 
the field in which tares grew up along with the wheat. 
His church must be open to all, and only God could 
pass judgment on the true saints and the false. 
—From The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest F. 
Scott; 1949; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Nov. 27: JEREMIAH, SPOKESMAN FOR GOD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Otto J. Baab 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 1:9-10; 18-19; 22: 
13-14; 37:15-17. 


Jeremiah lived at a turning point in histor) 
country—the southern kingdom of Judah—ha: 
vived for one hundred years after the fall « 
kingdom of Israel to the Assyrians in 72 
Assyria was growing weaker while Babyloni: 
arising to take her place as the leading nation 
biblical world. Events moved rapidly and omi! 
for Judah. In 626—when Jeremiah began his 
istry—a mountain people called the Scythians 
to pour down from the north, skirting Palestir 
going as far south as Egypt before they turned 

On their southward sweep they joined force 
the Medes and Babylonians in an attack on Nil 
the chief city of Assyria, and caused her sur) 
in 612 n.c. By 605 the power of Babylonia w 
cure. This young nation of Babylonia made a 
ber of campaigns, all of which concerned J 
That these threatened her independence may b 
from the sermons preached by Jeremiah. To 
Babylonia, Judah entered into alliances with 
nations, including Egypt, but to no avail. 
were condemned by the prophet. 

The Babylonian forces at last surrounded 
salem and forced it to surrender. The city w: 
destroyed, but it was made to pay a heavy i 
nity—gold and silver vessels, and captives « 
from the leaders of the community. Zedekiah, : 
pet king, was put on the throne. He finally st 
paying tribute, hoping, as had Israel earlier 
Egypt might help him throw off the Babylonian 
This hope was unfounded and the city was 
besieged. This time the victors destroyed the T 
and tore down the city’s walls. With this disas 
586 B.c., Judah as an independent nation cea 
exist and the Exile began. 

The period of Jeremiah cannot be unde 
without describing the religion of his day. Fr: 
beginning the nation had been torn between « 
ing forms of religion—that centering in pi 
practices of worship which involved indecent c: 
between the sexes, and that derived from the 
ing of Moses and the prophets demanding rig 
ing and justice in all human relationships. Th 
of these was connected with Canaanite gods 
“baals” and the second with the living God 
his worshipers called Yahweh (Jehovah). Thi 
ship of the baals, confused by many Hebrews 
the true God, was really worship of the princi 
fertility which the baals were supposed to pers 


To be sure that their sheep and goats—and 
—would bear young, the Canaanites and Isr: 
felt it to be necessary to engage in immoral 
practices in the name of these gods. Hosea and 
miah attacked this religion as rank idolatr 
severely ridiculed it. They viewed it as a sen 
corrupt, immoral religion which they tried to } 
or to overthrow. 
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On the other hand, the religion of righteousness 
announced by the prophets honored the God of justice 
and mercy, whose worship required the recognition 
of the rights and needs of all men—in the Temple, 
the market, the court, and the palace. Moses had 
taught the truth of moral responsibility as the test 
of religion and the prophets had developed this idea 
—Amos and Micah by stressing justice and judg- 
ment, Hosea the forgiving love of God, and Isaiah of 
Jerusalem the value of faith and trust. This view 
of religion is summed up in Micah 6:8: “What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Early in the ministry of Jeremiah an attempt was 
made to popularize and apply this idea of religion 
throughout the nation. This is called the Deutero- 
nomic reform, because it is believed that the book 
which was made the basis for this movement was 
Deuteronomy. Jeremiah’s attitude toward the re- 
form is not known, and there is no indication that 
its leaders consulted him. Nonetheless, its great 
doctrines of the oneness of God and the value of so- 
cial justice are in harmony with what he taught. 
Possibly the reform’s emphasis upon the law re- 
pelled him, for he saw religion as a matter of heart 
and conscience. 

The life of Jeremiah seen in the light of his times 
is vividly portrayed in the book by his name. This 
states that he lived in the village of Anathoth, a 
suburb of Jerusalem, and was the son of a priest. He 
was called to be a prophet at an early age—perhaps 
eighteen—and prophesied from 626 to 586 B.c. Chap- 
ter 1 indicates that he was extremely timid and 
sensitive, although deeply religious. He was startled, 
if not horrified, when called to be a prophet “to the 
nations.” He, a mere boy, to cope with the terrifying 
international situation of his day and to state God’s 
word regarding it? He was compelled to preach an 
unwelcome message to his people and suffered im- 
prisonment and abuse for his pains. 

He made enemies of his former friends, some of 
whom tried to kill him. When Jerusalem fell, he was 
taken, apparently against his will, to Egypt by a 
group of Jews who fled there. But he had already 
dictated his sermons to a friend Baruch. When King 
Jehoiakim heard the contents of this book, he cut 
it into pieces and burned the fragments. Jeremiah 
then wrote a second version of his book. 

It is not surprising that later writers, moved by 
this prophet’s powerful words, added comments of 
their own on the margin and that these were made 
a part of the original book by later copyists. 

We do not know the fate of Jeremiah, but we do 
know the greatness of his spirit and teaching. In a 
time of crisis he urged men to turn to the righteous, 
merciful God and to serve him alone in spirit and in 
truth. He declared the religion of the spirit to be 
superior to the religion of the Temple and exalted 
conduct over outward ceremony. It is well to remem- 
ber that when he drove the money-changers from the 
Temple, Jesus justified his act by quoting from the 
words of Jeremiah. The Gospels also tell us that 
Jeremiah was thought to have been with Jesus on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Today you will want your students to consider 
seriously just what their convictions mean to them, 
what they can do to put them into practice, and to 
resolve to do something definite about them during 
the coming week. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. The importance of saying what we think 


II. What shall I do about my convictions? 

A. What are some of my convictions? 

B. How do they affect my personal religious 
life? 

C. Can I be a prophet? 
1. What is a prophet? 
2. What made Jeremiah a prophet? 
3. Why do we not feel Jeremiah’s confi- 

dence? 


D. What can I do this week to strengthen my 
convictions? 
III. Conclusion 


You may begin this lesson by observing that some- 
one has said that one of the most powerful tools for 
promoting ideas, either good or bad, is talk. By 
talking about vital issues of the day, about situations, 
about convictions, about anything else, we keep that 
subject before the persons with whom we talk. They, 
in turn, may talk to others, and ideas may spread 
much further than we should ever expect. 

Today we start a new unit on “The Religion of the 
Individual.” We have considered “Religion in the 
Life of a Nation,” and “Vital Religion,” which in- 
cluded points about both individuals and groups. 
Now we turn to religion in individual lives. Center 
the discussion around the question, What shall I do 
about my convictions? Keep the unit title clearly 
before the class at all times so that what the class 
members say will apply directly to their own indi- 
vidual lives and experiences. . 

You might ask this question: What are some of 
your strongest convictions? Be prepared to give one 
or two of your own while the class members have 
a chance to think of some. They will suggest such 
things as faith in God, belief in the church, needs 
for social and political changes, or convictions about 
family or business relations. If they make very gen- 
eral answers like, “Faith in God,” ask them to be 
more specific—Faith in God to do what? What do 
you believe about God that makes you have faith in 
him? What is faith? 

What convictions do you have that do not seem to 
be shared by the majority of your neighbors in the 
community? The nature of the group will largely 
determine the response you will get to this question. 
If they are mostly parents, they may express certain 
convictions about what they want their boys and 
girls to do that is not in accord with the majority 
opinion. If they are young adults, they may be con- 
cerned about certain community economic and social 
problems, such as poor wages, inadequate housing, 
law enforcement failure, and the like. Some may 


mention convictions about church school and church 
attendance. 


How do these convictions affect your own personal 
religious life? Are they part of your belief in God 
and his purpose for men and women? Do they chal- 
lenge you as you come to worship? Does your idea 
of God and your personal relation to God compel you 
to do certain things or to stand up for certain prin- 
ciples? What? How? Let the members express 
themselves as freely as they will at this point. When 
do you talk about these convictions outside the 
church? 


What does it mean to be a prophet? A prophet is 
one who speaks on behalf of someone else; in case of 
the Old Testament prophets, it was a man who spoke 
for God and what he believed to be the will of God. 
The new unit of lessons that we begin today are 
taken from the Book of Jeremiah, a book about and 
by one of the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 
Jeremiah was very definitely in the minority in his 
day. He was also inclined to be timid and not to 
want to get out and talk about the things that he saw 
that he felt were against the purpose of God. Yet he 
spoke out firmly. 

Have someone read Jeremiah 1 :9-10, 18-19. Notice 
that he was first firmly convinced that what he had 
to say was of God. What do you notice about Jere- 
miah’s faith in the way of God? Jeremiah makes no 
claim to strength in himself, but God gave him the 
words and made him like a fortified city or an iron 
pillar. Notice to whom he addressed his words— 
Jeremiah 22 :1-3, 13-14; 37:16-17. Observe that each 
of these groups of verses is a different pronounce- 
ment against a king. 

Do we feel like fortified cities or iron pillars when 
we attempt to carry out our convictions? Refer to 
some of the specific convictions mentioned by class 
members above. Why do we not feel Jeremiah’s con- 
fidence? Is it because our convictions are not as 
strong as Jeremiah’s? Is it because we do not really 
think that they are the will of God? 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that we should be 
Jeremiahs. On the other hand, what characteristics 
of Jeremiah might we be expected to have in regard 
to our own convictions? Let the class members dis- 
cuss frankly what God might expect them to do about 
the things they believe that the majority of persons 
do not seem to believe. Most of us do not have t 
stand up and denounce kings, but all of us can write 
letters to lawmakers and talk to our neighbors. 

Select two or three very practical things that 
you and your students as individuals can do to 
strengthen your convictions and to put these con- 
victions into practice. Ask each individual to com- 
mit himself to do at least one of these things. 
Some of the things they may do are: ask your neigh- 
bors to come to church next Sunday; write to sen- 
ators or representatives about some bill that you feel 
would help or hinder the purpose of God for us; visit 
a meeting of your town board or city council to sup- 
port measures to make your community a better 
place in which to live; start a more systematic sys- 
tem of giving to the church; commit yourself to visit 
shut-ins, act as a counselor for a youth group, teach 
a church-school class; commit yourself to enter more 
sincerely into the worship service; to study your 
church-school lesson for next Sunday. If you have 
time, let each one tell what he will do this week. 
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When a child has known the crash of bombs, 
heard the swish of shell fragments, has had 
parents torn away from its grasp and carried 
to some evil fate, has felt the pangs of constant } 
ger and the deadening chill of ceaseless cold, + 
there are other hideous symptoms of disease w! 
only a trained psychiatrist or a devoted disse 
of souls can see. Our modern Pied Piper, then, n 
give back to the children health of soul as wel 
body. He must re-create for them a world of fri 
liness and love in which, with childlike faith, | 
and girls may once again put their confidence. 

The American Save the Children Federation 
alizes this aspect of the problem. Its answer to 
to personalize the service it renders. Its resou 
do not permit it to embark upon the enormous un 
taking of providing physical relief for the milli 
but it is resolved that when it accepts some res} 
sibility for a child it will be for the whole child, t 
and soul as well. It recognizes that the children 
be enticed out of their ratholes not simply by pla 
food before them but by adding to the food a s« 
When it begins to play on its pipe its lilting sc 
of friendship and love, then the eyes of little « 
dren dance and their feet start to lift and keep t 
to the music. So they cease to be dead-end kids, 
lift their eyes to a happy, more lovely and lov 
future. 

Just how does the Save the Children Federa 
go about this Pied Piper business? It brings « 
dren in Europe and in America into immedi 
friendly association with those who wish to help 
little, roofless school in Greece hears that it has | 
sponsored by, let us say, some school in Amet 
and that it is hoped to build a warm friend 


Aids to Teaching |Continvep From pa 


Testament writers had to contend? What are s 
present-day heresies with which the gospel ha 
contend? You might ask some member of the g1 
to look in a dictionary and find a definition 
“heresy,” “schism,” “apostasy,” and tell the gr 
what each one means. Who are heretics from a C 
olic point of view? Who are heretics from a P 
estant point of view? What would we today cons 
sound doctrine? Does The Methodist Church 
phasize doctrine in its requirements for mem 
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The Learning for Life course for December i 
“Churches Working Together.” Dr. Alexar 
Nunn, editor of The Progressive Farmer, Birm 
ham, Ala., will write the teaching plans for AI 
TEACHER. 

For literature on various interdenominationa! 
ganizations, write to the following persons: 

The International Council of Religious Educa 
—Richard E. Lentz, Director of Adult Work 
Family Education, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
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across the seas by correspondence and by fruitful 
exchange of schoolwork and school experiences. Then 
when the awaited gifts come from the children of 
America they are more than clothing and shoes and 
food. They are expressions of love. 

When a little child is sponsored it does receive food 
and clothing and other things, but more important 
still it feels that it has been welcomed into a warm, 
human family. Born during the war, the child often 
finds this a wholly new experience. A little girl 
writes to her sponsor: “I am so happy at this moment 
that I am writing to you. I had one good aunt to 
help me here and now I have another whom God sent 
to me. Thank you so much, dear aunt, for all the 
nice things you write tome. As my aunt has written 
you, my mother is very ill and she needs a lot of 
things to get well but since we cannot even get 
- enough to eat always she will probably soon be dead. 
y I like school very much. I can sing well and I like 
n to sew.” 

g The message of love brings its response. A child 
becomes happy and emerges from the dark of his 
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3 material and spiritual night. In a half dozen coun- 
l- tries of Europe these attachments are being created, 
e with a thousand schools and with three thousand 
d households. Here we have “Operation Rathole” at 


re*) 


its best. So fine, indeed, is it, that it is time to find 
another name the better to express its meaning. Let 
n us call it Operation Faith and Love. In Europe and 
- America, in northern Maine and southern Missouri, 
in rural mountain shacks, and in earth-covered 
A American Indian hogans the Save the Children Fed- 
n eration pipes its song of faith in man and love for 
little children. Such work is a saving grace for 
p this day. 


e ship? Read the ritual used for receiving members 
O into the church. What do you think? What is the 
p relationship of this question to the current emphasis 
f in the “Advance” on our faith? 

p Relative value of the Gospels. What was the 
- Church Fathers’ evaluation of the Gospels? How 
- does this compare with the evaluation we made in 
r our last session? 

I- Summarize your discussion, emphasizing the main 
‘- points and chief discoveries. 


ing Ahead 


n Ill.; The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
r in America—Donald C. Bolles, Department of Public 
y~ Relations, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
T The Home Missions Council and The United Council 
of Church Women—Mrs. James M. Evans, Secre- 
tary, Department on World Missions of the Church, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement—Hazel V. Orton, Sec- 
retary of Promotion and Sales, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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WHAT’s the good of this series, anyhow? How, if 
at all, does it help adults? Those are legitimate 
questions. 

The Curriculum Committee of The Methodist 
Church believes that the series of problems in adult 
living described under this heading every month in 
Adult Student will help men and women think 
through similar situations that often come up in 
their own lives and to make decisions, based on 
Christian principles, that will guide them in deci- 
sions they will have to make. 

About a column is given to each problem in Adult 
Student. Here some help for the leader of an in- 
formal discussion group is offered: 


1. Marginal Trading 


In this story a stock broker offers to show a con- 
servative small investor how, with the same amount 
of money, he can hold twice as many shares of a 
given stock as he proposed to purchase across the 
counter. This form of transaction is known as mar- 
ginal trading. By buying on margin (present regula- 
tions require that 50 per cent of the price of the 
shares must be paid down) he could double his book 
holding of the equities purchased and thus be in 
line to make twice as much profit from the sale of 
his shares in case they should rise in market value. 

But in case the price of the stock should go down, 
he would stand to lose twice as much. To save his 
stock, he would have to put up more margin. In this 
type of transaction the element of risk is doubled 
for the sake of the chance of winning double the 
returns. 

Ask the group: Js this the same as gambling? 
What is gambling, anyhow, and how does it differ 
from a legitimate venture or risk? What is the line 
between the two? 


Nolan B. Harmon, writing in Adult Student, has 
said: “No legitimate business ever wants a risk but, 
as much as possible, a sure investment. ... But 
with the gambler a different attitude prevails. Since 
all gambling depends on chance, it is chance he must 
have. ... A confirmed gambler is on the lookout 
for uncertainty and sees a bet anywhere. .. . Legit- 
imate businessmen are always endeavoring to get 
rid of or minimize the risk that besets everyone in 
life. The gambler builds his whole system upon it.” 

On the basis of these distinctions (if the group 
regards them as valid), what shall we say about 
buying stocks on margin? If you had been in Ken- 
neth’s place, would you have continued your con- 
servative investment practice with your hard-earned 
Savings, or would you start buying stocks on margin? 


If there is disagreement on this problem, insist that 
each member of the group defend his point with logic 
and, more importantly, on the basis of the Christian 
principles involved. 


2. Character Assassination 


If we admit that in this story Mrs. Claxton would 
have to plead guilty as a slovenly housewife (failing 
to keep her house clean, preparing cold meals out 
of a can for Friend Husband), were there any ex- 
tenuating circumstances? If so, what were they? 
Does the fact that she was writing a book (had 
previously written two best sellers) mitigate the 
enormity of her “crime”? Or should authors be ex- 
pected to be as good housewives as less bookish folk? 


Whatever the group (and this should include the 
men as well as the women, since they are often the 
victims of inexpert housekeeping) may think about 
Mrs. Claxton, what shall we say about her gossiping 
critics? Will the gossip be likely to change matters 
in the Claxton household? If not, what good pur- 
pose, if any, does gossip serve? Is there a better 
way than gossip to help the innocent victims of this 
poorly run household? 


At the conclusion of the story four alternative 
courses of action are proposed for Mrs. Browning, 
a neighbor and friend of Mrs. Claxton. Of those 
alternatives which strikes the group as the most in 
line with Christian conduct? Or is there a fifth or 
maybe a sixth alternative? What does the group 
think? ‘If each (including the men for the sake of 
the discussion) happened to be in Mrs. Browning’s 
shoes, what course would he or she choose, and why? 


If agreement is achieved, score one for the success 
of the forum; if no agreement, but if good reasons 
are stated for the disagreeing class members, score 
one just the same, for the process of group thinking 
will have been worth while. 

—Lyndon B. Phifer. 
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Love Was Primary 


WHAT a tragedy that good men should think it 
more honoring to God to keep the Sabbath day 
“holy,” than to bring healing and relief on the Sab- 
bath to one of God’s suffering children! What a 
tragedy that, when a stranger lay wounded and help- 
less by the roadside, there should be passers-by (in- 
cluding those whose lives were professedly dedicated 
to the service of God) who were indifferent to the 
call of human need and the responsibilities of human 
brotherhood! What a tragedy that men or women 
who had been indifferent to God’s laws should be 
treated as outcasts when the Love of God was crying 
out for their restoration to the family circle! Thus, 
even while He was moved by a deep pity for the needs 
of men, the real driving-power in the soul of Jesus 
was the overmastering sense which He had of the 
Presence and the Power of God, who had marked out 
His children for a heavenly destiny, and would allow 
no one to pluck them out of His hand.—F rom Jesus, 
Son of Man, by George S. Duncan; The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. Used by permission. 
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